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Hussein said 
pressing 
Arafat to 
accept 242 

AMMAN (AP). - PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat and Jordan's King 
Hussein held two rounds of talks 
here yesterday reportedly to discuss 
Hussein's demand for PLO endorse¬ 
ment of LIN Resolutions 242 and 338 
to advance Middle East peace 
efforts. But Arafat reportedly was 
not inclined to accept the resolu¬ 
tions. 

Arafat and nine other PLO offi- 
- rials had lunch with Hussein at his 
hilltop palace. After a two-hour 
break, Arafat relumed to the palace 
for a private session with the 
monarch, palace sources said. There 
was no immediate word on the out¬ 
come of the talks. 

But a senior PLO official said 
before the meeting that Arafat 
would not accept the measures un¬ 
less there were guarantees that Israel 
and the U.S. would recognize the 
PLO. 

The two measures call for peace 
with Israel in return for its withdraw- 
. al from land captured in the 1967 

The new mayor of Nablus said 
here that .Arab leaders in the West 
Bank would not take part in peace 
talks with Israel against the wishes of 
the PLO. 

•‘Will- the objections of the PLO, 
it’s not really possible," said Zafer 
Masri, who was appointed mayor 
late last year. 

; *7 don't see it as an easy option 

r unless the PLO would give a sort of 
[' blessing or be neutral," Masri said. 
He said he did not see any West 
Bank leaders "going head-on" 

. against the PLO. 


U.K. turns against 
Arab boycott 

By JERRY LEWIS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - The British govern¬ 
ment has agreed to stop helping 
British companies comply with the 
Arab League's trade boycott of 
Israel, an issue raised by Prime 
Minister Peres when he met Prime 
MinisterThatcher last week. 

It had been understood that no 
fOTtnal announcement of the policy 
change, one much sought by both 
Israel and the Jewish business com¬ 
munity here, was to be made for at 
least a month, specifically at British 
insistence. However, Peres gave a 
, broad hint of his success on the 
matter when he told a questioner at 
the House of Commons last week, “I 
feel very strongly that I was very 
convincing [when the issue was 
raised with Thatcher] and I hope to 
see some results in the near future.” 

Yesterday's Obsen-er confirmed 
that Thatcher indeed had agreed to 
slop the practice whereby the Fore- 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 






Workers at the Haifa shipyards, continuing their campaign to try to prevent the closure of the 
plant, staged a demonstration in the harbour yesterday aboard a raft, hauled by a tug. (Israel Sun) 


Second thoughts on shipyards decision 

General strike called 
over unemployment 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 
and DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 
TEL AVTV. - The Histadrut’s strike 
committee last night decided to hold 
a two-hour general strike next Tues¬ 
day as a warning to the government 
that its economic policy is not 
acceptable to the country's workers. 

The country-wide action is likely 
to be preceded by a strike this 
Wednesday in Haifa by more than 
100.000 workers. That action is 
being called in support of Israel 
Shipyards workers. 

The Haifa Labour Council is to 
decide today on the duration of the 
strike (a full day or several hours), 
which was recommended by the His 
tadrut central committee. 

The places likely to be hit include 
the Oil Refineries, the Haifa Port, 
the Israel Electric Corporation 
northern branch, Histadrat Kupat 
Holira clinics and hospitals; the 
municipality, government hospitals, 
factories, Hamashbtr stores and gov¬ 
ernment offices. 

The Haifa strike is to comrade with 
the Jerualem District Court’s re¬ 
sumed hearings on the shipyard. The 
court last week sent the plant's 650 
workers on leave without pay for 
seven days at the request of the 
shipyard's receiver. 

The workers, who are continuing 


their sit-in at the plant, greeted with 
a mixture of hope and scepticism the 
news that the Ministerial Economics 
Committee will tomorrow reconsid¬ 
er its earlier decision to appoint a 
receiver. 

The request to refer the matter 
back for further consideration was 
approved at yesterday's cabinet 
meeting following an appeal by 
Ministers Cad Ya'acobi and Moshe 
Shahal. 

Next Wednesday's general strike 
is intended to show the government 
that workers are not prepared to 
accept a budget based on increased 
unemployment, Histadrut Trade 
Union Department chairman Haim 
Habeifeld said last night- Haberfeld 
heads the strike committee. 

The committee expressed full sup¬ 
port for the Haifa Labour Council’s 
proposed measures to ensure the . 
continued functioning of the ship¬ 
yards. 

Earlier yesterday, the Histadrut 
centra] committee empowered the 
strike committee to tike whatever 
steps are necessary to prevent furth¬ 
er dismissals and increased unem¬ 
ployment. 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- , 
rael Kessar warned the government 
that the Histadrut “will fight with all 
the means at our disposal in view of 
(Coatmned on Buck Page) 


Gaddafi back in port after 
‘confrontation to the death’ 


MJSURATA. Libya (AP).-Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi returned 
to this harbour town the same day he 
departed to confront “to the death” 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet, Libyan state 
television reported yesterday. 

A film showed Gaddafi stepping 
ashore at Misurata harbour on 
Saturday, hours after he departed on 
a missile-laden patrol boat with 
much dash and bravado. He re¬ 
turned to the cheers of Libyan 
sailors. 

A western ambassador in Tripoli 
said, “Like he often does, Gaddafi 
protab ly intended his gesture of sail¬ 
ing out to confront the Sixth Fleet to 
be taken symbolically rather than 
literally. 


“To him, the symbol be exhibits to 
his people is more important that the 
reality of his action.” 

The day after the Sixth Fleet 
announced weeklong air exercises 
above what Gaddafi regards as Li¬ 
byan waters, he had a group of 
foreign reporters flown the 200 
kilometres to the naval base of Mis¬ 
urata to watch his gesture of de¬ 
fiance. 

Wearing a sld outfit and an admir¬ 
al's cap, he announced that he was 
sailing the 500 kilometres to Bengha¬ 
zi at the eastern side of the Gulf of 
Sidra “to prove to the Americans 
that we are here.” But in a few 
hours, he was back in Misurata. (AP, 
Reuter) 


Bonn ready 
for arms 
pact as Peres 
arrives 

By WLAMMIR STRUMINSKI 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
West Germany is ready to engage 
in trilateral cooperation on arms de¬ 
velopment with the U.S. and Israel, 
German sources in Bonn said before 
the arrival of Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres. 

Pens arrived in Bonn aboard an 
Israel Air Force plane at 6.30 p.m. 
yesterday. He was greeted by the 
German Foreign Ministry's Chief 
of Protocol as wel as by the Isrcfi 
Ambassador Yitzhak Ben-Ari and 
his embassy stafT. 

From the Cologne-Bonn airport. 
Feres proceeded to a dinner hosted 
by German Forejpi Minister Hhns . 
Dietrich Genscber. Today Peres is to 
visit the former death camp in 
Bergen-Beben and then return to 
Boon where he will begin official 
'talks. 

Concerning the trilateral coopera¬ 
tion, German sources in Boon re¬ 
marked that West Germany would 
be ready for an arrangement with 
the ILS. and Israel combining the 
technology of the three countries. 
Experts say Germany is not only 
politically ready for, but is also mili¬ 
tarily interested in such cooperation. 
On Tuesday Peres is to meet Ger¬ 
many’s Defence Minister Manfred 
Woerndr. 

Another major aim of Peres's vial 
is the establishment of a bi-national 
Gerznan-Isradr research foundation. 
It is still not dear whether Peres will 
be able to reach an agreement in 
principle on such a foundation, a 
project which he strongly favours. 

There seems to be no agreement 
about the scope or the capital endow¬ 
ment for the foundation, even though 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
also supports the idea in principle. 

Sources in Brain told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post that Science Minister Gi¬ 
deon Patt visited Germany recently 
in order to appease the anger of the 
German Research Ministry at bring 
overruled by Peres and Kohl on the 
foundation issue. The Research 
Ministry had rejected the idea earlier 
last year. It seems, sources pointed 
out, that Peres raised it again during 
his meeting with Kohl in New York 
last October, without having coor¬ 
dinated with the Israeli Science 
Ministry. 



Some widows are more equal 


By TSOT SUPER 

Widows of cabinet ministers. 
Knesset members and other top offi¬ 
cials receive about 66 per cent more 
of their spouses’ pensions than other 
widows, a former diplomat com¬ 
plained yesterday. 

A widow normally receives 60 per 
cent of her husband's pension. But 
widows of such officials as ministers 
and their deputies, Knesset mem¬ 
bers, judges, ministry directors- 
general and the chief of general staff 
receive their full pensions, according 
to Abba Gefen, former ambassador 
to Bucharest and now chairman of 
the Foreign Ministry pensioners’ 
committee. 

Ivor Kirschner, secretary of the 
Knesset Finance Committee, yester¬ 
day confirmed this. 

Gefen, who formed a pensioners’ 
electoral list in September, is con¬ 
cerned about what be calls the low 
level of widows’ pensions. The 


widow of an ex-ambassador, for ex¬ 
ample, gets NIS 230 monthly, he said 
in an interview yesterday. 

The pension a worker receives 
upon retiring after 35 years is 70 per 
cent of his last monthly salary. Since 
the basic wage (excluding car allo¬ 
wance and Other benefits) is taken as 
the starting point for calculations, 
the pension is actually some 42 per 
cent of his last gross salary. The 60 
per cent of the pension allotted to 
the widow comes to approximately a 
quarter of this salary, said Gefen. 

Widows also receive a National 
Insurance allotment, amounting to a 
fifth of the nation's average wage. 
Shlomo Cohen, director of the NO 
long-term pension planning depart¬ 
ment, said yesterday that almost 45 
per cent of the country’s 89,000 
widows receive only the NH allot¬ 
ment, since their spouses’ pension 
funds had not matured at the time of 
their death. 
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By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Defence Correspondent 

The Lavi fighter project took 
another nose dive recently when 
senior defence circles apprised of rhe 
new budgetary realities facing the 
defence establishment, 1 expressed 
opposition to the fighter going into 
production. 

By doing so, these officials, in¬ 
cluding air force officers, contra¬ 
dicted the public position of both 
Defence Minister Rabin and Chief 
of General Staff Moshe Levi. 

Last month, following a cabinet 
decision to proceed with the project. 
Rabin approved initiating produc¬ 
tion with a view to producing be¬ 
tween 24 and 30 of the aircraft per 
year, at an annual cost of $550 mil¬ 
lion. 

To date slightly over SI billion has 
been spent on the Lavi’s develop¬ 
ment, almost all the money coming 
from a special U.S. grant. The first 
prototype was scheduled to fly bv the 
fall. 

This opposition to the continua¬ 
tion of the Lavi project is by far the 
most serious threat to the aircraft 
yet, and one which the chief of 
general staff and Rabin will find 
difficult to overcome. 

“The Lavi last week lost its prime 
backers.” a senior defence source 
told The Jerusalem Post. “It seems 
highly unlikely that it will survive the 
blow.” 

Opposition to the continuation of 
- the project has been gathering in all 
branches of the army, including the 
Air Force. This opposition came to a 
head when the implications of the 
production of the Lavi were made 
clear within the context of the IDF’s 
1985-1990 development program¬ 
me. Given the expected size of the 
Air Force in the next decade, as 
dictated by both budgetary restric¬ 
tions and rising costs, the Air Force 
will not be able to purchase the 300 
Lavis it had originally intended 
buying. 

Instead, to compensate for the 
quantitative deterioration projected 
between Israel and the confronta¬ 
tion states in the 1990s. the Air Force 
would prefer more advanced aircraft 
than the Lavi. specifically the ATF, 
which is still in the development 
(Caotumed on Page 2 , CoJ. 4 ) 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 
Post Political Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Minister-without- 
Po rtf olio Ezer Weizman and the 
director-general of the Prime 
Minister's Office. Avraham 
Tamir, are due back in Israel 
today after paying a flying visit to 
Cairo yesterday to confer with 
President Mubarak. 

The purpose of Weizman's mis¬ 
sion was to persuade Mubarak to 
meet with Prime Minister Peres to 
break the diplomatic logjam be¬ 
tween the two countries. It came 
against a background of rising doubt 
in Israel about Egypt's commitment 
to normal relations. 

Weizman. Tamir and Israeli 
Ambassador to Cairo Moshe Sasson 
met with Mubarak and Foreign 
Minister Esmet Abdel Maguid for 90 
minutes yesterday afternoon. De¬ 
tails of the meeting were not avail¬ 
able. 

Labour Party sources conceded 
last night that Peres had gone out on 


a limb in allowing Weizman to visit 
Cairo. Failure by Weizman to elicit 
concessions, however symbolic, 
from Mubarak, would leave the pre¬ 
mier open to criticism by the Likud 
and could jeopardize the entire nor¬ 
malization process. 

The prime goal of rhe mission was 
to gain Mubarak's consent to □ sum¬ 
mit meeting with Peres “in the very 
near future" sources close to Weiz¬ 
man said last night. Egypt has re¬ 
fused to consider a summit before 
the signing of the Taba arbitration 
compromis. 

Weizman believes that relations 
between the two countries will con¬ 
tinue to deteriorate unless Peres and 
Mubarak achieve a breakthrough on 
a personal level, the sources added. 

Another major purpose of the 
mission was to impress on Mubarak 
that Israel is determined to receive a 
full and official report from the 
Egyptian government on the Ras 
Burka massacre. Senior Egyptian 
officials said last week that at most 
(Continued on Back Page) 


Main purpose: to improve bilateral ties 


By WLADIMtR STRUMINSKI 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
BONN. - The primary purpose of 
Minister without Portfolio Ezer 
Weizman's trip to Cairo is to seek an 
improvement in bilateral relations 
rather then furthering the peace pro¬ 
cess, but the peace process might 
benefit from improved relations be¬ 
tween Israel and Egypt, a source in 
Prime Minister Peres's entourage 
said here late last night. 

Israel is not seeking any Egyptian 
role as an intermediary between 


Israel and Jordan, the source said. 
There is no intention to hold a meet¬ 
ing between Peres and Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak in Bonn, 
and it is not known when Peres will 
go to Cairo, he added. 

Peres told Weizman to ask Vice 
Premier Shamir’s opinion on the 
Egyptian invitation, according to the 
source. The Weizman talks are not a 
substitute for negotiations between 
the two countries' dtrectors-general 
delegations, the source said. 


Shamir gave ‘full consent and approval’ 


By SARAH HONIG 
and LEA LEV A VI 

TEL AVTV. - Ezer Weizman's latest 
trip to Egypt was planned with the 
full consent and approval of Vice 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir. 

In fact, not only was the Weizman 
trip unopposed by Shamir and the 


other Likud ministers, but Weizman 
was actually encouraged to travel to 
Cairo. 

Sources dose to Shamir explain 
that “after all. Shamir too is in¬ 
terested in peace. We are in a cu¬ 
rious situation in which we don't 
(Continued on back page) 
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|| SOCIAL & PERSONAL || 

President Herzog and his wife Aura 
yesterday held a private luncheon 
for Brian Urquhan. who has con¬ 
cluded bis service as deputy 
secretary-general of the UN. 

Cabinet approves 
envoy to Spain 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The cabinet yesterday approved 
the appointment of Shrauel Hadas as 
Israel's first ambassador to Madrid. 

Foreign Minister Shamir said that 
Spanish Premier Felipe Gonzalez 
bad already assured Prime Minister 
Peres personally that his govern¬ 
ment would approve the Hadas 
appointment. 

In view of Gonzalez’s assurance, 
the cabinet made the Hadas appoint¬ 
ment public, although traditionally 
such publication awaits confirmation 
from the other country. 

Meanwhile, Spanish Foreign 
Minister Francisco Fernandez 
Ordonez sent a telegram to his 
Israeli counterpart Yitzhak Shamir 
yesterday in which he expressed his 
“deep satisfaction" at the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the two countries. 


IDF officers at 
‘Moonie* meet 

By MARK SEGAL 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV. - Former Nato 
Secretary-General Joseph Luns said 
last night that Nato countries have 
been more responsive lately to join¬ 
ing the U.S. in coordinating world 
action against state-sponsored ter¬ 
rorism. Speaking at the Internation¬ 
al Security Council's three-day dis¬ 
cussions on “State terrorism and the 
international system,” Luns express¬ 
ed his strong scepticism about any 
likely U.S. action against terrorism. 

Luns was the opening speaker of 
the ISC meeting at the Hilton Hotel 
here. ISC's head, Joseph Churba, 
formerly of U.S. Air Force intelli¬ 
gence, introduced Korean-bom Bo 
Hi Pak, president of The Washington 
Times, as spokesman for the spon¬ 
sors. 

The official programme gave as 
ISC sponsor Causa International, 
founded in 1980 by the Reverend 
Sun Myung Moon, head of the Uni¬ 
fication Church. 

Conspicuous among the retired 
U.S. major-generals and former 
Larin American diplomats were 15 
uniformed IDF officers brought by 
IDF spokesman Tat-Aluf Efraim 
Lapid. ISC’s Israeli office director 
Shaul Ramati introduced a mainly 
right-wing Israeli delegation which 
included Tehiva MK Yuval Ne'e- 
man. Aluf (Res) Rehavam Ze’evi, 
ex*Herut MK Yosef Ram. columnist 
Shmuel Katz, and former head of 
Lekem - the Scientific Liaison 
Bureau. Rafael Eitan. 


Rather risk Taba than peace with Egypt 


By JERRY LEWIS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON. - Prime Minister Peres said here that 
if he had to choose between risking the loss of 
Taba and risking the peace with Egypt, he would 
choose the former. 

Speaking at a Joint Israel Appeal fund-raising 
dinner here on Saturday night, the last evening of 
his five-day official visit to Britain, Peres said;" 

“If I have to risk one of the two, lets not risk the 
peace.” The government has decided to give 
Egypt a chance to gain prestige even if it means 
risking the loss of a piece of land on which Israel 
has built a hotel.” he said. 

Turning to the general issue of peace, he said 
Israel, through indirect contacts, had achieved a 
“level of understanding” with King Hussein of 
Jordan, The King wants to pursue a policy of 
accommodation between the two countries and 
the Palestinians, Peres said. 

But Peres added; “I don't think that the king is 
doing us a favour or that we are doing him a 
| favour. We are not a charity organization. We do 
not distribute favours." Israel needed peace, be 
said, and he believed the king had the same need. 

He acknowledged the U.S. role in helping to 
achieve progress during the last few days, an 
allusion to his late-night meetings with American 
Assistant Secretary of State Richard Murphy. 


Peres welcomed the “extended hand" of Britain 
and said that Britain had awakened to the truth 
about the PLO after two leading members of that 
organization had refused to sign a declaration 
recognizing Israel. 

On Arab-Jewish relations. Peres said: “You 
can’t be a Jew and racist at the same time, you 
can't be a Jew and hate other people simply 
because they are not your own." Israel's enemies 
were not the Palestinians or the Arabs. “Our 
enemy is belligerency, violence, terror and lack of 
comprehension.” 

Jf A president Trevor Chinn announced that, in 
addition to its help for Project Renewal in Ashke- 
lon. the JIA was helping towns in norihen Israel 
and is shortly 10 fund the development of Dimona. 

Peres started his last day here with an address to 
the monthly meeting of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. He discussed the rote of the PLO and 
explained why Israel would not talk to that 
organization despite the urging of many countries. 
especially in Europe. Peres said America had 
stipulated three conditions for negotiations with 
the PLO: renunciation of terror, acceptance of 
UN Resolutions 242 and 338. and recognition of 
the State of Israel. 

Europe meanwhile hoped that the PLO would 
change its stance. Many people, he acknow¬ 
ledged. bad changed their view on the PLO in the 


hope that the PLO would change too. But it had 
not done so. “not on its charier, or on terror, or in 
its attitude towards 242 and 33S, or on dealing 
peacefully with Israel.” 

Peres noted that recently “Europe has adopted 
a healthly air of scepticism about The PLO. While 
respect for King Hussein remains as strong as ever 
in Europe, the anticipation that the PLO will 
change is at sea level, though sometimes it doesn't 
look like normal sea level but Dead Sea level.” 

The PLO is the greatest obstacle to peace. Peres 
said, the greatest danger to the Palestinian people. 

It was the PLO that had torpedoed all chances 
for negotiations (o solve the Palestinian probietn. 

Peres later met with a number of potential 
immigrants from various parts of Britain before 
travelling to Blenheim Palace and on to Oxford 
for lunch with Sir Isaiah Berlin. 

Biistery winter weather greeted Peres on his 
arrival in Britain,‘but he left on the last leg of bis 
current European tour, id West Germany, am/d 
glorious sunshine. The summery weather was 
exactly as he had described the welcome and 
atmosphere in Britain, at a reception he gave las* 
week attended by Prime Minister Thatcher. He 
arrived feeling it was winter, but judging by 
the warmth of the new relationship between the 
two countries he was leaving feeling it was like 
summer, he said. 


|| THE WEATHER g 

Forecast: Partly cloudy. 

Yesterday’s Yesterday’s Today's 


Herat ministers may 
vote to co-opt Liberals 


HOME NEWS IN BRIEF 


By SARAH HON1G 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVTV - The Herat ministers 
are to meet this afternoon at Vice 
Premier Shamir's office to set a new 
date For their party's convention and 
possibly to propose an almost im¬ 
mediate merger with the Liberal 
Party. 

The Liberal Council is expected to 
convene on Thursday to vote on a 
proposal that the Likud Knesset list 
be split if no Herat move towards 
rapid unification is evident by then. 

Sources close to Shamir told The 
Jerusalem Post last night that they 
trust that an agreement will be 
reached to schedule the convention 
for early May. They argue that it 
would be preferable to hold the 
Herat convention after the April 
Labour Party convention, so as to be 
in a better position to appraise the 
mood in Labour and to judge that 
party’s sincerity about implementing 
the rotation agreement. 

Deputy Premier David Levy has 
said that he will agree only to “a 
technical delay of some two weeks" 
from the previous February 16 date. 
Nevertheless, the Shamir side, is 
confident that Levy will agree to a 
May date. 

The Herat ministers may also 


touch on the thorny issue of the 
Liberals’ demand for an immediate 
merger of the Likud components. 
Shamir is promising the Liberals “a 
very clear signal that a very early 
merger will be effected” and that 
signal will come prior to the crucial 
Liberal council gathering. The Post 
was told. 

Sources close to Shamjr maintain 
that the “Liberal question is no lon¬ 
ger problematic. It is accepted by all 
In Herat now that there is no point in 
quibbling about percentage points of 
the Liberal share of the Likud cake. 
No matter what we do, the Liberals 
will be over-represented anyway. 
The idea now is to limit the applica¬ 
tion of the Liberal quota to one 
Knesset term only.” 

If indeed there is agreement about 
this formula at rhe Herat ministerial 
meeting today, the party's commit¬ 
tee of nine, which has been deliber¬ 
ating the merger issue, will be sum¬ 
moned to meet almost immediately 
to approve the new proposal. This 
will be followed by yet another meet¬ 
ing between Shamir and Liberal 
leader Yitzhak Moda’i before Thurs¬ 
day. If Modal agrees, a merger 
could possibly be announced this 
week or next week. The Post was 
told. 


Shahal insists on price cut 
for heavy fuel and electricity 


BY AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
yesterday stood firm in his'intention 
to bring fuel and electricity prices 
down in line with the drop of world 
crude oil prices. 

At a stormy cabinet meeting, in 
which he and Finance Minister Mod- 
a 'i shouted at each other. Shahal told 
his fellow ministers that it was im¬ 
perative that the price of mazut - the 
heavy oil used by industry - and 
electricity rates be reduced by 5 and 3 
per cent, respectively, if the govern¬ 
ment is to maintain its credibility. 

Shahal said it was “absurd" that 
Israeli industry is still paying be¬ 
tween $160 and $170 a ton for mazut , 
which costs $91 a ton in Europe. 

But Moda'i - himself a former 


Shultz sees ‘progress 

By WOLF BEJTZER 
WASHINGTON. - Secretary of 
State George Shultz says “progress 
has been made" in arranging new 
Middle East peace talks involving 
Israel and Jordan. 

But in an interview published 
yesterday in The New York Times, 
Shultz said that two major issues - 
which Palestinians would take part, 
and the exact format for the negotia¬ 
tions - “remain difficult.” 

The secretary, who did not pro¬ 
vide details, said the prospects had 
been enhanced by recent discussions 
in Europe by Assistant Secretary of 
State Richard Muiphy with Prime 


minister of energy - objected on the 
ground that such price reductions 
would not be in line with Israel’s 
price freeze. 

When Moda’i accused Shahal of 
“procedural violence" in conducting 
the affairs of his ministry, Shahal 
countered, “The finance minister's 
problem is that. like an ex-army 
officer, he considers himself also a 
reserve minister of energy and in¬ 
frastructure.” Last week Shahal told 
a meeting of ministry spokesmen 
that if Moda'i wants to change jobs 
with him, he would gladly agree. 

Shahal last night said that his order 
to reduce fuel and electricity prices 
stands, with electricity reductions 
effective retroactively to January 1, 
and the mazut reductions retroactive 
to January 15. 


’ in peace process 

Minis ter Peres and Jordan's King 
Hussein. 

In the interview, Shultz strongly 
defended the administration's prop¬ 
osed $1 billion arms sale to Jordan. 
He said it was "very much in the 
national interest of the U.S..'' 
although he said he knew “full well” 1 
that many in Congress do not want to 
proceed with the sale until peace 
talks with Israel begin. 

Indicating that the sale, due to go 
ahead on March 1, might possibly be 
postponed, Shultz said that “we 
want to win” if there is a vote in 
Congress, “so we’re struggling with 
the problem.” 


Ministry issues warning 
against anti-depressant 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Health Ministry warns per¬ 
sons using the anti-depressant drug 
Meritol to stop taking it immediate¬ 
ly, and to consult their doctor about 
taking an alternative drug. 

The pills, manufactured by the 
Hecfast company in West Germany, 
may cause hemolitic anemia and 
other difficulties, the ministry said. 

The ministry was informed of the 
problem by the company yesterday. 
More information may be obtained 
from the pharmacology unit of the 
Health Ministry. (02) 667207. 

New peace group 

A committee to prove that Jews 
from Islamic countries want peace 
with the Arabs was formally estab¬ 
lished at a press conference in Jeru¬ 
salem yesterday. 

The Committee for Israeii- 
Palestinian Dialogue said it aims to 
show the falsity of the generalization 
that Jews from Islamic countries 
“hate the Arabs.” 

Among the committee’s members 
are Latif Don, who is in charge of 
Arab affairs in Mapam, and Dr. 
Shlomo Elbaz, a lecturer in compa¬ 
rative literature at the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity. 

Levinsky College to 
grant academic degrees 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL A VTV. - The Levinsky College 
of Education has been formally rec¬ 
ognized as an academic instutution 
of higher learning and may" now 
grant B. Ed degrees. 

Levinsky principal Dr. Abraham 
Rocheii explained at a press confer¬ 
ence yesterday that the college was 
the first to request academic status 
for teachers in kindergartens, 
elementary schools and special 
education. 


A son-at last 

SDEROT (Itim). - “If it's a boy I'll 
be his godfather.” President Chaim 
Herzog had promised the expectant 
Baramis. who already had 10 chil¬ 
dren - all girls. Herzog made the 
pledge last week on a visit to this 
Negev town, 14 km. south of Askhe- 
lon. and over the weekend Susan 
Barami gave birth to a boy. 

The local residents are wondering 
if Herzog will keep his promise. 
Herzog told the head of the local 
council yesterday by telephone that 
since the brit mila (ritual circumci¬ 
sion) is scheduled for this Saturday, 
and since he does not travel on the 
Sabbath, he does not know if he will 
be able to attend, because it will 
mean having to spend the entire 
weekend in Sderot. 

Wizo parents’ home 
opens in Tel Aviv 

TEL AVIV. - Wizo’s first parents’ 
home, Beit Hahavera. was opened 
yesterday in a ceremony attended bv 
Health Minister Mordechai Gur, Tel 
Aviv Deputy Mayor Yiaal Griffel 
and delegates to the World Wizo 
conference. 

The facility, accommodating over 
a hundred residents and located in 
the heart of Tel Aviv, was made 
possible by Paula Gold de la Qnesco. 
who donated $1 5 rihUTon in memory 
of her husband Alexander. 

Basketball result 

Kevin Magee popped in 33 points 
and Lee Johnson. 20. to lead Macca- 
bi Tel Aviv against a stubborn Elit- 
zur Netanya"92-86 in a National 
Basketball League game at Yad 
Eliahu last night. 

After the game Maccabi Tel 
Aviv's ace centre Magee was taken 
to Ichiiov Hospital for treatment of 
severe shoulder injury sustained to¬ 
wards the end of the game, in a* 
collision with another player. - - 


ARAB BOYCOTT 


(Continued from Page One) 
ign Office “authenticates” the signa¬ 
tures of notaries on documents that 
British companies must show Arab 
importers to confirm that the goods 
about to be exported have had no 
connection with Israel. 

The Foreign Office has always 
maintained that it totally opposes all 
forms of economic boycott and in 
particular the Arab boycott. But as 
recently as December it refused to 
reconsider its policy. 

While a Foreign Office spokes¬ 
man would not confirm the Obsen-er 
report. The Jerusalem Post has 
learned that a formal announcement 


is likely to be made to the House of 
Commons by way of a written 
answer tomorrow. 

The change did not surprise Israeli 
diplomats here. They knew that the 
Foreign Office had undertaken a 
review of policy concerning Israel 
and the Middle East prior to Peres's 
arrival, and that of all the bilateral 
questions he raised, the one con¬ 
cerning the boycott was the most 
likely to lead to a change. 

But it would appear that, for the 
present, at least, policies concerning 
the arms embargo and refusal to sell 
Israel North Sea oil will not change 
despite Peres’s requests. 


SETBACK FOR LAVI 


Scottish soccer squad here, minus stars 

ByPAULKOHN Ham, who have to play for their 

TEL AVTV. - The Scottish national dubs in mid-week cup-tie replays. 


ByPAULKOHN 

TEL AVTV. - The Scottish national 
football team, which reached the 
world cup finals in Mexico, arrived 


Jim Leighton, “Scotland's 
greatest goal-keeper of all time." 


here last night to play against Israel according to Ferguson, will be in the 
at Ramat Gan stadium tomorrow, line-up. 


Kickoff is at 4.45 p.m. 

The Scots arrived with IS players, 
but without Gordon Strechan and 
Arthur Albiston of Manchester Un¬ 
ited, and Frank McAvennie of West 


The Israel team will hold a train¬ 
ing session today. There were doubts 
yesterday about the fitness of striker 
Zahi Anneli, who was injured on 
Saturday. 


(Continued from Page One) 
stage and at the top of the Air 
Force’s order of battle, and a cheap-. 
er and less sophisticated aircraft than 
the La vi as a “workhorse” on the 
lower scale. 

Another cardinal factor is the cost 
of each Lavi - which is expected to 
be a minimum of $22m. and possibly 
as high as $45m., if only 150 of the 
aircraft are built. This is approx¬ 
imately four times the cost of Amer¬ 
ica’s super-sophisticated F-16C. 
which has been offered to the IAF. 
The Air Force would now clearly 
prefer to purchase the F-16C as a 
basic platform, and to invest addi¬ 
tional money in Israeli avionics and 


electronics to tailor it to Israel’s 
needs. 

What may keep the Lavi alive is 
the support it had from Rabin and 
other key members of the inner 
cabinet. These ministries' are con¬ 
cerned about the impact the can¬ 
cellation of the programme may 
have both on Israeli industry and on 
Israel’s credibility in the U.S. 

Also at the heart of the problem is 
the question whether the Americans 
will agree to the $300m. designated 
for the development of the Lavi 
being used for other projects. An 
answer to this question is still pend¬ 
ing. 



Accord reached on lowering lead content in petrol 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
After years of pressure by en¬ 
vironmental and health experts, the 
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government and the fuel companies 
have finally agreed to reduce the 
amount of lead in petrol for motor 
vehicles in Israel. 

The decision was taken on Friday 
by a committee compromising ail 
relevant interests, at the initiative of 
the Health Ministry. Lead in petrol 
raises the octane, but pollutes the air 
and can cause damage to the nervous 
system and the brain. The reduced 
lead will be replaced by a chemical 
called MTBE, manufactured by the 
Dor Chemical Company in Israel. 
MTBE improves the performance of 
a car’s engine. 

Until now the level of permissible 
lead in petrol has been 0.42 grams 
per litre, A committee of profession¬ 


als will decide by exactly how much 
the lead content will be reduced. 

MBTE will be added to make up 
about 5 per cenr of the fuel. Small 
quantities of MBTE in the*environ¬ 
ment have apparently not been 
found to cause any damage to public 
health. 

Dr. Samuel Brenner, head of the 
ministry's Institute for Environmen¬ 
tal Research, told The Jerusalem 
Post that the decision to reduce lead 
in petrol was a “breakthrough/' not 
for the amount of lead it will elimin¬ 
ate initially from the air but for the 
trend it has established. 

If the first reduction succeeds, the 
lead content could be lowered even 
more, without affecting vehicle per-. 


formance. In many Western coun¬ 
tries. totally unleaded fuel is avail¬ 
able. But such a changeover cannot 
take place “overnight,” said Bren¬ 
ner, since it would require, among 
other things, the readjustment of 
engines. 

Other government ministries have 
been against the reduction of lead in 
petrol since they wanted to increase 
the octane of "Israeli petrol. The 
option of raising octane by adding 
MBTE, while at the same time cut¬ 
ting lead, influenced them to go 
along with the change. 

According to Brenner, the reduc¬ 
tion of lead and the addition of 
MBTE will have no effect on the 
price of petrol. 



The body of a 53-vear-dd Ramat Gan reorient round by poife* 
yesterday in the back scat of the car retrieved from the artfficiai Iate la 
Tel Aviv’s Hayarkon Park. There were no signs of violence on the 

Brwnwnni 

Cabinet discusses planned 
Hassidic school in Galilee 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Objections by many residents of 
the Lower Galilee village of Yuv- 
ne’el to the proposal to build :i 
Breslau Hassidim educational and 
residential complex there, came up 
at yesterday's weekly cabinet ses¬ 
sion. 

Mirrister-without-PortfoIio Yosef 
Shapira asked Justice Minister 
Moshe Nissim whether there was 
any possible legal basis to the objec¬ 
tions sounded by residents and by 
local council members. 

Nissim said that fixed legal afterra 
exist. governing the purchase of land 
and buildings, as well as the estab¬ 
lishment of complete housing pro¬ 
jects. The fact that the would-be 
resident?, of Yavne el arc Brcsiait 
Hassidim is irrelevant. Nissim said. 
The only important factor is w hethei 
their actions in seeking to reside 
there. or any where else. comply with 


the i.iwv and reyr.farionv hv .viuf. 

Shapira rose 77 ;.' P,mi lost night 
ihar reruns about the protests in 
Y.iv ne'e! conjured up. in fus nHtxL 
the whi*-pering campaign in thcSwife 
rCN*’tt ?i»wn- D.urriS and St. 
Moritz, about the Antwerp Jewish 
diamond dealers taking their holi¬ 
days there. 

Shapira saul "Secular Jews ffliw 
pnvdhie tolerance.to- 
wards rt-l.'gious Jews Meanwhile 
rclip:oii« Jew* must-make '•ere ihai 
fringe ehumruts do no! UimKh She 
image ««•" the entire OithoJoY com¬ 
munity bv irrc^p-n a hie actions. v . 

He >.»id That Orthodox croups £ 
could not be' locked out” because of 
their viewN or their demands. ' Thir¬ 
ty y ears .130 religious Jew s kept 1 So* 
profile hccau-e they sacked under¬ 
standing and strength. Today they 
stand up for whet -hey believe in. 
and don't keen silent '* 


WJC cautious but hopeful on 
emigration of Soviet Jewry 


By MOSHE KOHN 

Two months arc nor enough in 
which to judge Soviet hints regard¬ 
ing liberalization towards Jew-, 
wishing to come to Israel. World 
Jewish Congress executive director 
Israel Singer said yesterday. 

Speaking at a news conference in 
Jerusalem, Singer said he is "not 
ready to make the final accounting " 
of reported Soviet promises to WJC 
leaders on Jewish emigration. 

The press conference was called to 
announce the opening of the WJC's 
50th anniversary Bib Plenary Assem¬ 
bly at the Jerusalem Hilton Hotel 
today. 

Singer reported that, during a re¬ 
cent visit to Moscow, he and" WJC 
president Edgar Bronfman had met 
with 12 refuseniks, all of whom, he 
said, had urged them to continue 
talking to Kremlin leaders. 

He was optimistic about the long- 
range outcome of the WJC-Kremlin 
dialogue because, he said, “when 


there is dialogue. «*une ci«od must 
come of it ” * 

In another development. Jewish ' 
Agency and Soviet Jewry aetiuds 
told I'he JvruKiUn: taxi iiushi 

that they had heard nothing about a 
report that the St met authorities hod 
just grunted or were about to permit 
50 refusenik families to leave for . 
Israel out ot a submitted to 

them by fur me 1 West German chan¬ 
cellor Willy Brandt. 

The report was circulated by Acre 
Mayor Uh de Castro, who said he 
hud iu.sI received a letter from 
Brandt am(.unine this news. £>e 
Castro had written to Brandt at the 
suggestion of the mayor of Acre's 
twin city in West Germany. Reck¬ 
linghausen. 

Ihe Soviet Jewry sources here 
thought the report might be another 
phase in what they contend is a 
Kremlin disinformation campaign 
concerning liberalization of its - 
emigration policy. 


Ya’ari child-support suit in J’leiir court 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Hava Ya'ari, held in police cus¬ 
tody since January 9 on suspicion of 
murdering American tourist Mela 
Melavsky. was brought yesterday to 
rhe Jerusalem District Court which 
considered a child-support suit initi¬ 
ated bv Ya'ari against her husband 
Ehud. 

The Jerusalem court last week 
issued a restraining order preventing 
Ehud Ya’ari from leaving the coun¬ 
try. Tn a closed-door session, attor¬ 


neys for the couple worked out pre¬ 
liminary term* of the Ya'an divorce 
agreement. The couple have been 
married since IWW. 

Ehud embraced his w jfc ;,v some 
10 police guards eswired her iniu ;iie 
judge's chambers, ' look what she 
did to me." a trembling and sobbing 
Hava Ya’ari said, referring :u Aviva 
Granot. the second >u*p«xi in the 
Melavsky killing Granot h.:s 
blamed Ya'ari tor the 5x-\car-old 
tourist's death. 


Bomb explodes at pizzeria in capital 


A small bomb exploded yesterday 
evening at Richie's Pizza, a res¬ 
taurant in downtown Jerusalem, but 
no one was hurt. Several Arabs were 
questioned briefly by police. 

The bomb had been planted in a 


rubbish h»n ir» -'nt of the res¬ 
taurant's lavatories. People at the 
scent* speculated that Arab terrorists 
might hav e selected the restaurant as 
a targe! because it » frequented by 
Americans who support Kuch. 


With deep sorrow we announce the passing 
of our dearly beloved mother, 
grandmother and great-grandmother 

FRANCINA HELENA 
WIJLER-LANSBERG 

The funeral will take place today, 

Monday January 27,1 986 at 3.30 p.m. 
at the Kfar Shmaryahu Cemetery. 

Her son: Martin Wijler, and family, Switzerland 
Her daughters: Martha Afvares-Vecja 
Greta Van Creveld, Henrietta Wfjsenbeek, 
liana Avni and their families 


Shiva at 11 Yosef Ben Zvi Street 
Tel Ganim, Ramat Gan, Tel. 03-742639 
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‘It’s a social revolution as the patient is now able to lead a normal life’ 

Do-it-at home dialysis 
unit made in Israel 


^~14 




-*».u 


i ByUORAMORBEL 

j ' Jerusalem Post Reporter 

ASHDOD..- Dialysis for the 1.200 
people in Israel who suffer from 
kidney faflnre has been revolutio¬ 
nized over the past twoand-a-balf 
years by the introduction of a home 
hemodialysis unit made at the 
Xravenoi Laboratories here. 

: - “We in Israel were in the van¬ 
guard of testing this method, right 
after the U.S. and Europe.” says Dr. 
Shun®! Freeman, the company's 
manager of technological services. 
When the method was tried here 
initially. Only 70 patients were in¬ 
volved. Now, only 36 months later, 
240 patients use the method and the 
company believes that it is suitable 
for 600. 

v? “The quality of home hemodialy¬ 
sis is at least equal to that of conven¬ 
tional hospital dialysis, but has the' 
advantage of costing half as much 
and allowing the patient to lead a 
normal life,” Freeman said. “Only 
fbnr 10-minute sessions are re¬ 
quired.’ 

Dialysis involves the removal of 
toxic substances from the blood of 
individuals whose kidneys have stop¬ 
ped functioning. Continuous 
ambulatory peritoneal dialysis 
(CAPD) uses the patient's peri¬ 
toneum - the membrane lining the 
abdonimal cavity as the medium of 
transfer. 

In a short operation, a plastic tube 
to which a catheter is attached is 
^ inserted into the abdomen for the 
cleansing fluid exchange. 

The CAPD has no batteries or 
other parts that need constant atten¬ 
tion. If sterile conditions are not. 
maintained, however, the patient is 
susoeptible to infection. 

It was originally assumed that 
Third World countries and underde¬ 
veloped societies would not be able 
to take advantage of the break¬ 
through. But Prof. Cidio Chaimo- 
vhz, head of the nephrology depart¬ 
ment at the Soroka Medical Centre. 


in Beersheba, has proved this 
assumption false. 

The hospital, the only one serving 
the Negev's population of 250;000 
(of .whom 50,000 are Beduin), treats 
80 dialysis patients. Today, 40 of 
these patients, including six Beduin, 
use hemodialysis at home. 

‘The best treatment for kidney 
failure is a successful transplant,” 
Prof. Chaimovitz told The Post. 
‘‘Otherwise, dialysis is the only solu¬ 
tion. Today, without a shadow of 
doubt, the CAPD is the best method 
for those who are suited for it emo¬ 
tionally, economically and socially.” 

The Soroka team, headed by 
Chaimovitz, introduced CAPD to 
Beduin in far-flung campsites and 
proved that, with patience and good¬ 
will, as wefl as proper on-site instruc¬ 
tion, even people who live without 
running water and sewage disposal 
systems can benefit from med ical 
advances. Everything the patient • 
needs, whether at home in the city or 
in a tent in the middle of nowhere, is 
supplied by the Trevinol plant here, 
a -subsidiary of the Chicago-based 
Baxter-Travenol Laboratories, the 
first to introduce the CAPD unit five 
years ago. 

“The method is applicable every¬ 
where,” said Chaimovitz, who re¬ 
turned to his native Brazil recently to 
introduce the method there. 

Freeman and Chaimovitz both 
emphasized that the new method 
represents a social, as well as a 
I technological revolution. Many kid¬ 
ney patients develop dependency on 
• the hospital, but witb the new techni¬ 
que, the patients agree notto be in 
the hospital and the physician agrees 
to transfer his authority to the pa¬ 
tients at home. 

In most countries, dialysis is not 
given to everyone. In Britain, for 
example, patients over 65 are not 
eligible for it as a free government 
service. “Once a country decides to 
fund dialysis - and Israel is liberal in 
this respect - the CAPD method is 






The hemodialysis unit in operation. 

good because it cuts the public costs 
by half.” said Freeman. 

In Israel, where public health 
costs have spiralled in the past 
20 yean, home dialysis for half the 
1,200 people who need' treatment 
would mean an annual saving of 
$4m. 

But doQars-and-cents logic alone 
is not enough to sway anyone in 
Israel: “Thereis an unrealistic price 
tag for hospitalization in Israel which 
effectively means that it is cheaper 


Pistol-packing musician-critic is honoured 




Jerusalem Post Reporter * ’ "" 

True, Yohanan Boehm, one of the 
12 Jerusalem residents honoured 
yesterday as Yakir Yenishalayum 
(“Worthy Citizen of Jerusalem") is 

_known as a tough Jerusalem Post 

music critic. But why did he come to 
*, i i j\r the office last Friday packing a pis-. 
ii: ‘ to!?' ' 

Itnjrnsoutthat.Bpehmisajrtrvein 
i 1 more areas than anyone with ins 
nose in newsprint would guess. Ev¬ 
ery Friday morning, for instance, he 
i^does a four-hour stint in an auxiliary 
r • volunteer unit of the Jerusalem 
police force. It was set up in 1969 by 
Hagana veterans to increase preven¬ 
tive measures after a spate of terror 
attacks. “Lots of duties and no 
rights,” Boehm complains with plea¬ 
sure, and sticks out his foot. “But 
after 16 years I got a free pair of 
shoes.” 

He was a sergeant in the British 
Army, a sergeant-major in the IDF; - 
his two daughters are officers in the 
police force - a captain and a major. 

Boehm, who states his age as 
‘71VY* is squarely built, with fair 
skin and white curly hair. His blue 
eyes are guarded, then begin to 
glimmer as he reminisces. 

He was born in Breslau, then m 
Germany, and studied music pri¬ 
vately - theory, piano and French 
i horn. His stud’ies were interrupted 

r when the Nazis came to power, and 


the arrived in Palestine in 1936. with 
Ian immigration certificate awarded 
him as a music student. His father 
had died in 1925; his mother and 
brother, thought to be “safe” in 
Czechoslovakia, ended up in Au¬ 
schwitz. His sister, who was in the' 
underground in France, lives today 
/in die U.S. . 

In 1938, Boehm joined the* radio 
^orchestra. ^ playing^ the horn , and 
piano, and assisting the conductor of 
the radio chorus. In the *50s, he 
served as assistant director of the 
music department of Kol Zion Lago- 
la, the Jewish Agency’s radio station 
broadcasting abroad. The ’50s were 
also his most fruitful period for com¬ 
posing- two symphonies, a concerto 
for oboe, a concerto for English horn 
and other chamber pieces which 
were recorded for radio and are stfll 
played. 

“I never really studied composi¬ 
tion,” says'Boehm. “Though it 
helped that I was in the orchestra. 
Sometimes I would forget to come in 
on the horn because I was busy 
studying the score.” 

He describes bis compositions as 
“19th century music with a few 
wrong notes in it” - harmonic, melo¬ 
dic, with “no surrealism, no electro¬ 
nics.” He gave up composing when, 
he says, “I felt I no longer had 
'anything to say for myself.” Bat be 
missesit. 

I Ironically, when he first came to 
The Jerusalem Post for a job as critic. 



Yohanan Boehm (Rufadnger) 

he was turned down by then-editor 
Ted Lurie, who suggested that he 
work for the municipality in de¬ 
veloping a music education prog¬ 
ramme for children. ‘‘At fiist I 
thought. ‘What, me a highbrow, 
working with marching bands?*” But 
the job turned out to be a 20-year 
endeavour that has been one of 
Boehm's greatest contributions to 
the city - building five or six bands 
which integrated children from all 
backgrounds, taught them coopera¬ 
tion and channelled their energy, 
aside from teachingthem to appreci¬ 
ate music. 

For years band practice was held 
in schools around town - “with poor 
acoustics and complaining neigh¬ 
bours.” After years of pressuring his 


friend and mayor Teddy Koliek for 
new premises, Boehm managed to 
see his bands in the new Alpert 
Youth Baod House in the Ben Hin- 
nom Valley - “a month before I was 
pensioned off in 1979,” as he puts it. 

Boehm has actively encouraged 
young and immigrant musicians - 
with informal advice and officially, 
as a member of the board or of juries 1 
of various music foundations. But he 
is also involved with young people in 
a non-musical field: as a volunteer 
at, and most recently as chairman of 
the board of the Alyn Hospital for 
handicapped children. 

He says he first learned about 
•Alyn from a fellow Freemason, Prof. 
Edgar Heflbronner, who was the 
second medical director of the hos¬ 
pital. But his first actual contact 
came by fluke, when he was a civil 
defence worker, and the headquar¬ 
ters happened to be at the hospital, 
then in San Simon. 

Boehm, who finally did get a job 
as Post music critic 30 years aigo, sees 
himself as tough, but says “the older 
I get the more I tty to avoid hurting 
people unnecessarily.” Regarding 
the claim that Israeli musicians have 
to go abroad to achieve recognition, 
he says: “Jews are a much more 
demanding audience. It isn’t just a 
matter of jealous colleagues.” 

- His own experience as a musician 
helps him as a critic, he adds, “I 
know what stage fright is. And I 
don't count wrong notes.” 


Welcome 

A to the Delegates of the World Jewish 
Congress Plenary Assembly and to 
/Q\ the participants of the World wu3 ’ 

' Conference on Soviet Jewry 

Presidium meeting: 

Appreciating your efforts on behalf of Soviet Jewry, we wish to caution you against unfounded 
and dangerous hopes for the good will of the Soviet authorities. Until now, all attempts at quiet 
diplomacy have not succeeded in easing the plight of our brethren in the USSR; rather, upon 
being publicized, these earnest efforts have unfortunately been used by the Soviets in their 
public relations campaign and prompted premature optimism in the world Jewish community. 
Due to this optimism and to the cooling off of the public campaign for Soviet Jewry, the historical 
opportunities to pressure the Soviets offered by this year’s summit meetings were lost The 
Jewish world must not miss these opportunities again: The Soviet Communist Party Congress in 
February provides our chance to exact a Soviet commitment to change its policy and finally 

allow Jews their right to emigrate. 

■ The fact that the prominent activist Hiahu Essas was permitted to come to Israel due to your 
efforts does not signal a change in Soviet Policy on Jewish emigration. We all celebrate together 
each and every Jew rescued from toe daws of Soviet authorities, but this joy must be tempered 
by the suffering of many others still struggling in the USSR. 

We urge you notto rely on Soviet promises arid notto support any positive gestures toward the 
Soviet Union before it actually changes Hs poiicy toward emigration and releases its Jewish 
hostages. Please mobilize , your, respective communities to press on with an even more 
vociferous campaign on behalf of Soviet Jewry. 

We recoqnize the importance of exploring all avenues including ail forms of negotiations, in 
securingtoe freedom of our brethren in the Soviet Union. At the same time we feel that we must 

remain vocal until such diplomatic efforts bear fruit 

Wishing you productive discussions. 

Soviet Jewry Education and Information Center 
Israel 35’s Women's Campaign for Soviet Jewry 
World Union of Jewish Students 


Ministers meet this week on controversial issue 


Six months of summer time suggested 


By AARON SITTNER 

The first shot in this year’s “Battle, 
of Summer Time” will come on 
Wednesday of next week, when 
Energy Minister Moshe" Sbahal 
meets witb Interior Minister Yitzhak 
Pefetz to seek his agreement on 
when to begin the annual advancing 
of clocks, and when to end it. 

ShahaJ will propose a 182-day 
span, from March 27 through 
September 29. According to Energy 
Ministry fuel conservation experts, 

| such a daylight-savings-time period 
would save the country $6 million in 
electricity costs, or 1 per cent of the 
annual nationwide expenditure. 

The experts say that last year’s* 
summer time - which lasted 140 days 
- resulted in a direct savings of 
$4.6m. in electricity. 

Traditionally, ministers of interior 
have balked at declaring summer 
time, claiming that it would create 
difficulties for Orthodox Jews, who 
would not have sufficient time to 
attend morning synagogue services 
and get to work on time if the clock is 
put ahead by an hour. The Shaharii 
(morning) prayers may not com¬ 
mence before daybreak. 

Another argument against sum¬ 
mer time - also from the Orthodox 
camp - is that many businesses that 



Energy Minister Shaba!...some 
religious objections anticipated. 

(Haraii) 

open on Saturday evening, such as 
cafes and cinemas, may begin oper¬ 
ating before sundown in view of the 
relatively late hour the Sabbath 
ends. 

Though Rabbi Peretz’s views on 
ShahaPs proposed dates are still not 
known, Shahal has anticipated some 
of the religious objections by prop¬ 
osing that summer time end about a 
week before the onset of the High 
Holy Days. This would allow an 
extra hour for worshippers to attend 
the dawn Selihot penitential praters 
that begin on the Sunday morning 


before Rosh Hashana. 

In a public opinion poll conducted 
by the Technion last month, Qu per 
cent of all the respondents approved 
last year's summer lime. Among 
Orthodox respondents, however, 
only 70 per cent favoured the idea. 

Summer time in 19S4 lasted for 
only 98 days. It was reluctantly im¬ 
plemented by then interior minister 
Yosef Burg, after several legal bat¬ 
tles. 

Though both sides in the summei 
time argument point to studies that 
purport to prove the advantages or 
disadvantages of summer time in 
terms of productivity, health and 
safety, nobody disagrees with the 
fact that there is a real saving in 
energy expenditures. 

Yosef Nowersky. director of the 
Energy Ministry's conservation de¬ 
partment, told The Jerusalem Pitst 
(hat the most important economy 

comes in curling down the use of air 
conditioners. Since more and more 
air conditioner* are installed each 
year, every hour's cut will result rn 
growing savings in electricity con¬ 
sumption. he explained. In fact. 
Nowersky thinks Israel should adopt 
“double summer time.” in which 
clocks are moved ahead by two 
hours instead of one. 


(Jacob Katz) 

for a patient to be sent to the hospital 
than to get alternative site treat¬ 
ment. Thus, a health fund will send a 
, patient to a government hospital 
■rather than bear the cost of home 
care,” noted Freeman. 

“In Beersheba, this is not the case 
because it is the only place in the 
country where the health fund 
[Knpat Holitn] and the Health 
Ministry work hand-in-glove. So 
Soroka is a leader in innovative 
medicine.” 



Tourists 

and Foreign Residents 
Discover the Right Combination. 

c Find out what high interest, confidentiality and c , 

total exemption from Israel income tax in 
Bank Hapoatim s Free Foreign Currency Accounts 
can do for your funds. jT 

’ / Bank 

► Bank Hapoahmz, /SST 

Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd.. Jr |04 HavarfconSircei 


^ 65124lei Aviv, Israel. Tel: 03-673333 
Foreign Currency Centers: 

Tel Aviv: 104 Hayarkon Sl. 63903. Tel: 03-243311.244357. 
Jerusalem: 26 King George St., 94261. Tel: 02-222249. 
Netanya: 1 i Kikar Ha’atzmauc. 42271. Tel: 053-39741. 


f KO. B. "o25 Td Av i v MUM 

\ would like to lc.im muw atwui 
f Bank HjpowJim"'. Free Foreign 
f Currenrv Accnunu. Please send me 
AT vaur brochure and hank-bt - etuil l« <rrrc.. 


New York • Los Angeles • San Francisco • Chicago • Philadelphia f Name . 
Boston • Miami *1010010 • Montreal • London • Manchester / 

Paris* Zurich* Luxembourg* Buenos Aires *SSo Paulo Home Address: 

Riode Janeiro* Caracas* Mexico City* Montevideo jr .... 

Puma del Este* Santiago* Panama Chy* Cayman Islands f ress 


And 340 branches of the group in Israel 


.I am in Israel until (dam 


Ovrui (Hannon iSMnn|Nn'amar 
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Fascinating. Beautiful. 
Friendly. Relaxing. 

And less than half the price of 
Europe and the USA. 

South Africa is one of the 
world’s prime vacation 
destinations. 


We make the difference 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


Fly there with S.A.A. and you get even 
more benefits... 

* Unique payment plan -10 equal monthly 
unlin ked shekel payments 

(plus nominal interest). 

* Special reductions at 5-star hotels and 
car rentals. 

* Luxury flights with superb serv ice and 
lots of leg room. 

Now’s (he time to visit South Africa wilhS.AJk 
Departures every Tuesday at -M5 p.m. 

Contact vour travel planner 
or call us at 03-658388, 657759. 
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ROSES ARE 
BLOOMING 
IN TALPIOT... 

well not quite yet, but GINAT 
TAMAR has some of the finest 
tea roses, polyanthas and 
climbers ready for planting 
NOW. 

All colours, many varieties 
including Don Juan, Chrysler, 
Iceberg, Baccarat, Blue Moon, 
Peace etc. Plant those trees, 
pick that fruit — we've Almond, 
Peach, Cherry, Lemon, Apple, 
Plum, etc. Plant annuals now for 
winter and spring flowering — 
we've Pansies, Phlox. 
Columbine, Lobelia, Candula,. 
Nemesia etc. All at GINAT 
TAMAR. And we've a first class 
outdoor service. English 
speaking Avner and Gaby will 
design, plant and maintain your 
garden, large or small, balcony 
or conservatory. GINATTAMAR, 
17 REHOV BEITAR, (bus 7). 
Winter hours Sun. - Thurs. 7-5 
p.m.. Friday 7 a.m. - 3 p.m. Tel. 
02-719972. 

AT LAST! 

A COUNTRY STYLE 
BREAD SHOP 

Remember the old days when 
bread was bread? Weil they're 
back with DAGAN. Over 20 
scrumptious breads - 
wholewheat, rye, Russian, 
farmhouse, French country, 
pumpernickel, French baguette 
all fresh and waiting tor you 
(hands off- no touching pfease). 
And there's rolls, muffins, 
croissants^, apple turnovers, 

day 8.30-6 p.m. Fri. til 1.30 p.m. 
Tel. 231574. Special orders 
welcome. DAGAN, 23 
SHAMMAI. 


RUCHAMA - ORIGINAL 
YEMENITE COOKING^* 
AT ITS BEST, 


Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it's 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach, the fabulous flaky 
pancake/pita with hot and spicy 
sauces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saluf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
dishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And 
you’ll come out with money in 
your pocket At RUCHAMA'S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YA'AVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tel. 246565. Open 
Sun. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
midnight. Saturday after 
Shabbat Kosher. 


BREATHTAKING 
AND APPETIZING 

Your relatives are visiting from 
abroad and want to take you out. 
Where? Suggest MEINAFTOAH 
the fine restaurant with the most 
wonderful view and setting 
imaginable. And it's right here in 
Jerusalem. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine - stuffed 
vegetables, Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish, 
wines and liqueurs, it's the place 
where knowledgeable Israelis 
eat- MEI NAFTOAH in UFTA—at 
the Tel Aviv exit from Jerusalem, 
•after the two gas stations, take the 
new road on the right, fallow the 
RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Open Sun.-Thurs. 
noon til midnight, Sat. after 
shabbat. closed Friday. Kosher 
of course. Ideal for post 
barmitzvah lunches. Tel. 02- 
521374, ask for Mira or Eli. 


W^ANOmSCNOSH 
PHONE 02-221091 



DIAL-A-BAGEL IS BACK IN 
TOWN with great authentic New 
York Bagels - plain, sesame, 
poppy, onion, salt and there's 
FREE DELIVERY (minimum 6) 
of Bagels with cream cheese & 
lox, egg salad, tuna salad. And 
you can buy our own super 
cream cheese & lox. NEW YORK 
BAGELS - we re open Sunday 
thru Thurs. 9 a.m. till 8 p.m. and 
Friday 9-1 p.m. Kosher and 
we've still got the best felafel in 
town. 17 YOEL SALOMON off 
Kikar Zion. 


AVI’S NURSERY 

Just in — fantastic selection of 
rose bushes, fruit trees and 
trees, for planting NOW. The 
roses are from mountain soil 
ideally suitable for Jerusalem 
and have been chosen for the 
variety of colour and hardiness. 
Also roses for sandy soil and 
green houses, at only NIS 2.30 
each. 30 years experience 
confirmed our choice. Also 
seasonal plants in all colours. If 
the relatively warm winter has 
resulted in disappointing bulbs 
you can fill the empty places with 
suitable plants at only 10 new 
•lagorpt.perplant For. TuBishvat. 
.a limfted sloteteatfiMraes at only . 
•;NiS rxganiomanure at only j ; 

NISife^lfcpricesInekideVAT. Avi 
and Yousouf previously with Ben 
Gad nursery at your service. 
MASHTELET AVI at GESHER 
MALKA — almost on the bridge 
on the way to Kiryat Yovel from 
town. Tel. 02-411853. Surt. - 
Thur. 7 - 3, 4 - 6. Closed Wed. 
afternoon. Friday 7-2. 


The reliable 
expert 

SHL0M0 

PERLMAN 



Here it is — the centre for parts, 
sales and service for ELECTRIC 
SHAVERS, ELECTRIC HAIR 
CLIPPERS. FOOD 
PROCESSORS, ELECTRIC 
KETTLES. VACUUM 
CLEANERS etc. All makes — 
Braun, Norelco, Philips, 
Remington, Kenwood, Moulinex, 
Hamilton Beach, Sunbeam, 
Osier, Russel Hobbs. Hoover. 
Electrolux, General Electric, and 
others. We tell it straight — 
experience counts. SHLOMO 
PERLMAN, REHOV STRAUS 8 
— comer Haneveim. 9-1, 4-7. 
Tel. 02-248449. 


THE NEW LE SOUFFLE 
HAS INFLATION ON THE 
HOPES 

Four of us wenl to dinner, we ate 
our fill from Chef Giacoma's 
exciting menu of French dairy 
and vegetarian delicacies and 
we had change from NIS 50 
That'S the new LE SOUFFLE - 
warm stylish atmosphere in a 
unique location, give-away* 
prices They've appetizing 
soups, tempting salads, souffles 
and fish dishes, super home¬ 
made desserts and pies. At lunch 
time there's a fantastic buffet - 
soup, and all you can eat for only 
NIS 7.50 plus service. That's toe 
new LE SOUFFLE at 1 7 REHOV 
YAFO (across from City Hall-on 
the way to the Jaffa Gate). 
Business is booming so we 
suggest you reserve 02-233745. 
Kosher of course. 


fobhcmiiews 

Rebels claim capture 
of Ugandan capital 


Monday, January 27,1986 The Jerusalem Post Page Four 


NAIROBI (AP). - The rebel 
National Resistance Army of Ugan¬ 
da announced the fall of the capital 
city of Kampala yesterday and 
vowed to take control of the entire 
country. 

Government soldiers were said to 
be retreating towards Kenya and 
north towards Sudan, assaulting and 
robbing civilians as they fled.. 

An unconfirmed report said 
thousands of government soldiers 
were regrouping at Jinja. 80 km. east 
of Kampala, under Gen. Tito Okel- 
lo, chairman of the military council 
that took over after a coup six 
months ago. 

Eriya Kategaya, NRA secretary 
for political and diplomatic affairs, 
said at a news conference in the 
capital that the rebels had captured 
“the whole of Kampala." 

The NRA victory brought jubilant 
Ugandans into Kampala's streets in 


celebration. Western diplomats said 
by radio with embassies in Nairobi. 

Kategaya said NRA commander 
Yoweri Museveni's entrance into the 
city was subdued and without fan¬ 
fare. He refused to give any other 
details of the rebel commander's 
arrival in Kampala after a five-year 
bush war against two different gov¬ 
ernments. 

Museveni, a former defence 
minister, began fighting in 1981 
against the government of civilian 
president Milton Obote. When army 
officers overthrew Obote last July 
and formed a military council with 
Okelio as its chairman, four in¬ 
surgency groups joined the new gov¬ 
ernment but the NRA refused to 
cooperate. It took control of the 
southwestern third of Uganda and 
issued periodic threats to march on 
Kampala. 


Thatcher says gov’t crisis 
won’t make her step down 


LONDON (Reuter). - Prime Minis¬ 
ter Margaret Thatcher, entangled in 
the worst political crisis of her 
career, signalled yesterday that she 
had no intention of resigning over 
suggestions that she had misled par¬ 
liament and the nation. 

“I think I will know when it’s time 
to go. I do not think that time has 
come." die said in an interview on 
British commercial television. 

Thatcher, her government shaken 
by two resignations in two weeks. 


cancelled a weekend in the country 
to prepare for an emergency debate 
today on her handling of a disputed 
rescue bid for Britain's sole helicop¬ 
ter maker, Westland. 

The opposition Labour Party, 
scenting blood, has accused her of 
misleading parliament over her role 
in the much-criticised leaking of a 
confidential letter from a govern¬ 
ment law officer. It has demanded 
her resignation. 


Aden busy burying its dead 


ADEN (Reuter). - Bulldozers re¬ 
moved charred tanks from the 
streets of Aden yesterday as the 
South Yemeni leaders controlling 
the city organised mass burials for 
victims of bloody battles between 
rival Marxist factions. 

There was no word on the where¬ 
abouts of President Ali Nasser 
Mohammed, said by his hardline 
opponents two days ago to have 
been ousted and replaced by Prime 
Minister Haider Abubaker Ai- 
Attas. 

Aden Radio said Anas yesterday 
chaired a cabinet meeting which set 
up a committee to assess damage in 
the city of 350,000 people after 12 
days of fighting in which up to 10,000 
may have died. 

Mass burials were being held 
yesterday; gove rnm ent offices, banks 
and schools stayed shut. But shops 
were open. And bulldozers removed - 
charred tanks and wrecked care from 
streets. ■■ 

In neighbouring North Yemen, 


West Germany develops new 
high-speed body scanner 


MUNICH (Renter). - A high-speed 
body scanning process which could 
revolutionize diagnostic medicine 
has been developed by the Max 
Planck Society’s Institute for Bioph¬ 
ysical Chemistry, the society said last 
week. 

The new process, adapted from 
Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 
(NMR ) scanners used increasingly in 
hospitals, allows successive sectional 
body scans to be made within 
seconds instead of the several mi¬ 
nutes now needed, the society said. 

It also enables three-dimensional 
images of scanning exposures to be 
presented on computer screens. 

The society said the comparatively 
Jong interval needed by NMR 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


Diplomatic sources said Nasser 
Mohammed had massed thousands 
of loyal tribesmen and troops in his 
home region of Abyan, east of 
Aden. to try’ to regain control of the 
capital. 

(A radio station apparently 
broadcasting_from Abyan and mon¬ 
itored in the North Yemeni capital of 
Sanaa said Nasser Mohammed had 
given his opponents until Wednes¬ 
day to surrender or face attack). 

No Arab state has so far 
announced recognition of the new 
leadership in Aden. 

Aden sustained enormous dam¬ 
age in nearly 12 days of tank and 
artillery battles, the bloodiest since 
the country gained independence 
from Britain in 1967. Arab and west¬ 
ern diplomatic sources in Sana'a said 
about 12,000 persons were killed 
and nearly twice as many injured in 
■tiie fighting. , -i ~ .. 

The outwardly triumphant rebels 
meanwhile projected an ^absolutely 
tranquil" situation in South Yemen. 


machines restricts their application - 
for instance in chest or abdominal 
.use, where heart or intestinal move¬ 
ment blare images and makes them 
of little value for diagnostic pur¬ 
poses. 

The new process speeds up scan¬ 
ning 100-fold and enables, for exam¬ 
ple, effective examination of heart 
and kidney functions. the society 
said. 

It holds out great promise for 
diagnosing heart ailments, it said, 
when used with an electrocardio¬ 
graph. Some 50 exposures a second 
can be made with a modified NMR 
scanner to capture exposures at a 
specific moment in the heart cycle. 


Extortion-and-bribe case rocks Ed Koch’s New York 


NEW YORK (Reuter). - Mayor Edward Koch's 
administration has been rocked by a parking- 
ticket scandal. 

The affair has given Koch his biggest embarrass¬ 
ment in nine years in office. leading him to declare 
“I’m shocked," so dften last week that one 
columnist suggested the phrase be made the city's 
motto. 

The scandal involves charges that politicians 
from the Borough of Queens extorted hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to award contracts to firms to, 
collect unpaid parking tickets. 

Involved as well is the inte g ri ty of the city 
government - which under Koch has been up to 
now relatively free of scandal - and the ethical 
question whether politicians shook] be allowed to 
do business with the dty. 

Law-enforce m e nt officials say that they expect 
this to be only the beginning of a scandal that will 
dominate headlines here for months to come. 


The scandal began late in December when an 
arch-swindler cooperating with the FBI in an 
investigation of corruption in Chicago taped a 
boast from a businessman saying be bribed New 
York officials. 

Then on January 10, Donald Manes, the Demo¬ 
cratic borough president of Queens and an ally of 
Koch, was found in his car with his left wrist and 
left ankle slashed. He was bleeding so badly be 
almost died. 

A few days later, a Manes protege, Geoffrey 
Lindenauer. deputy director of the city's Parking 
Violations Bureau, was indicted for taking bribes 
from an agency that collects unpaid parking 
tickets.. 

Manes maintained the cuts were inflicted by two 
men who tried to kidnap him. But last week be 
changed his story and said he had inflicted the 
wounds on himself in a suicide bid. 

The dust bad hardly settled when Michael 


Dowd, a prominent Irish-American lawyer who 
has defended ERA gunrunners, told investigators 
that Manes had extorted S36.Q00 from him. 

Dowd, who also owns a collection agency, said 
Manes told him to give payoffs to Lindeuauer if he 
wanted to continue to do business with the 
bureau. 

With Lindenauer indicted, the chief of the 
bureau resigned and the lawyer for the agency 
went on leave. 

Koch is now suggesting that Manes, whom he 
visited in hospital Last Tuesday, should step down 
as borough president of Queens and give up his 
seat on the Board of Estimate, which awards city 
contracts. 

Koch on Friday said he believed Manes is 
headed for the courtroom. ‘T believe he must be 
vindicated in a few days, which is not likely, or be 
indicted. Some mechanism must be put th place 
for him to sten aside." 


U.S. reportedly holds new KGB defector 

NEW YORK (Reuter). - A farmer high-ranking Soviet intelligence official 
has been providing the U.S. with important information since be defected to 
the West last year. The New York Times said yesterday. ’ ' 

The newspaper quoted congressional sources as saying the KGB defector 
escaped by helicopter last spring from East Germany. 

One source said the Soviet official had proved to be much more valuable. 
than Vitaly Yurchenko, a Soviet defector who returned to Moscow late fast 
year. ... 

Shake-up continues with ouster of Soviet minister 

MOSCOW (Reuter). - A former bead of the KGB security police, Vitaly 
Fedorchuk, has been removed as Soviet Interior Minister, but experts in 
western embassies are unsure if his political fortunes have taken a nun for the 
worse. 

The removal of Fedorchuk, 67, was reported by Soviet television on 
Saturday night and in yesterday’s Pntvda. A brief announcement said be had 
been transferred to other work and had been replaced by Alexander Vlasov, 
54. 

The switch continued a far-reaching shake-up of party and government 
ranks which Gorbachev launched after he was elected party leader fast 
March. 

Rightist favoured as Portugal’s polls open 

LISBON (AP). - Voter turnout was light as the polls opened across Portugal 
yesterday in elections that will give the country its first civilian president in six 
decades. . 

One of the four candidates must secure over half of the votes cast to be 
elected. If no candidate manages such a majority, a run-off ejection will be 
held in three weeks between the two leaders in tbe initial poll. 

Early favourite in yesterday’s voting was Diogo Freitas Do Amaral, 
founder of the country’s right-wing Christian Democrat Party and a former 
deputy prime minister. 

Tbe three candidates to tbe left are former prime ministers Mario Soares,. 
Maria de Lourdes Pintasilgo and Francisco Salgado Zenha, a former finance 
and justice minister. 

Three convicted of tossing Arab from train 

MONTAUBAN, France (AP). - After two hours of deliberation, a jury 
convicted three young men of murdering an Algerian who was beaten up, 
stabbed and thrown out of a moving train. ■ 

The court sentenced Anselmo Elviro-Vidal, 28, and Marc Beani, 22, to life 
imprisonment on Saturday. Xavier Blonde!, 26, was sentenced to 24 years 
after the charge was reduced to assault leading to unintentional death. 

The crime was widely considered to be a racist aggression, Elviro-Vi dal, 
said to have started the November 14 attack, told investigators:"! don't like 
Arabs. When I see one 1 feel like bitting him." 

Murdoch gets Sunday papers out despite strike 

LONDON (Reuter). - Press tycoon Rupert Murdoch yesterday appeared to 
have defeated printers unions by publishing his two Sunday newspapers at a 
modem London plant in spite of a strike by 6,000 workers. 

The Sundry Times and the News of the Wortd rolled off automated presses 
during the night, the first time British national newspapers had been printed 
using advanced technology. 

The print unions walked out on Friday after talks with Murdoch 
broke down. 

The strike kept Murdoch’s two daily papers. The Times and The Sun off the 
streets on Saturday. 

Bishops collect weapons in South African mass 

MAMELODI, South Africa (Reuter). - Some 40 Roman Catholic bishops 
held an emotional mass in this black township yesterday and collected 
weapons as offerings in what they said was a demonstration of their solidarity 
with victims of apartheid. 

Around 2,000 blacks and whites, packed into St Peter's Clavar Church in 
Mamelodi. near Pretoria, to hear the 1 bishops appeal - for peace and 
-rirrmrliiti-in - ... 

- .Tbe'seiVice was hekJ asa mexnorial to 

■ thez&tast November2R *Eri rtouiw .noBstiaKiKi r. 

In a symbolic renunciation of violence, worshippers brought petrol bombs, 

S boks (whips), stones and teargas canisters to the bishops, who threw 
into a dustbin. 

Groom hacks bride to death hours before wedding 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Florida (AP). - A 37-year-old Fort Lauderdale 
man killed his bride-to-be with a machete on Saturday only hours before they 
were scheduled to be married in their borne, off dais said. 

Three children were in the bouse at the time of the early morning killing 
but were not harmed. 

Eugene Bentley was charged with first-degree murder in the death of 
33-year-old Verna Boyd, according to the county sheriffs office. 

Detectives said tbe couple, who bad been living together in tbe house for 
about four months, began arguing on Friday after Bentley allegedly sold their 
stereo and used the money to buy cocaine. 

Last Jeeps roll off U.S. assembly lines 

LOS ANGELES (AFP). - Mourning motorists paid their final respects 
Saturday to tbe Jeep. Production of that vehicle is stopping todayi 
About 70 Jeep CJ’s - descendants of the vehicles used' by the U.S.' Army 
during World War U - paraded through the sCree Cs.af Los Angeles with hams 
blaring and covered with balloons. 

The parade marked tbe end of an unsuccessful campaign by a Californian 
agent for American Motors, to persuade the company not to stop making the 
Jeep. 


Bowl fever 

NEW ORLEANS (AP). - Bars laid 
m gallons of.beer, one grocery store 
sold 2.W0 pounds of bear meat, and 
football fans -bought Patriots and 
Bears paraphernalia, as 
" championshipitarved New Englan¬ 
ders and favoured Chicagoans took A 
over this city over the week-end for,-- 
the Super Bowl. , 

frL partyrtovmg New Orleans, 
crowds - packed the French Quarter 
oh Saturday, waving plastic beer 
cups and pennants for bpth reams as 
rock, rhythm 'n blues and Dixieland 
music blared away in what has be¬ 
come a warm-up for Mardi Gras, on 
Feb.11. 

In Boston, where fans have seen their team 
eliminated early in three National Football 
League ptayooC the dame at the big we was 

inlrakmiBg. 

•‘We're been selling thousands and 
ftraosantfc of .Patriots T-shirts." said Cbiire 
Gofcfanan. a spokeswoman tor Fikne’s Depart - 
j mem Stores. “We wish, there was a Super Bo««i 
every weekend/' Beer tfbtrMn battled to 

Bears' followers were Just as excited about the 
Orel Super Bowl appearance of their team. . 

Chicago's, downtown Daley Plaza was re-" 6 
named Bear Pbzafor tbe occasion, and. despite 
a forecast for snow Harries and 21° degree 
tempe ratu re, hundreds of fans were expected 
to watch the game there on a gbuu outdoor tv 
screenT Nearly every tavern Is tbe dty planned 
to accommodate Bean funs who prefer to party 
indoors with many offering dollar beers, free 
Bears souvenirs and oversize TV screens. One 
nightspot promised to rank the practice pants 
of Bears stars WUfiaia “Refrigerator" Parry. 
Waller Payton and Gary Fencik- 

Tbree real Bears watched the game on televi¬ 
sion sett across their moat at Brookfield Zoo. A 
restaurant provided football-shaped loaves of 
bread Tor them to monefa on. 

Some Bears fans quietly marked the occasion 
with visits to tbe {pave of former Bears owner 
and coach Geroge Halos, who died in 1983 alter 
leading the team Tor 44 yean. They left Christ¬ 
mas wreaths. Bears pennants, flowers and even 
posters of Perry at the braifly mausoleum. 

Lorimer joins us 

By PAUL KOHN 

TEL AVIV. - Peter Lorimer. the 
38-year-old Scottish international 
footballer who was in Leeds Un¬ 
ited’s glamour team of the 1970s. has 
converted to Judaism and wants to 
settle in Israel. He wifi join Hapoei 
Haifa as a player if his application is 
successful! - 

Lorimer, renowned for his mighty shooting 
from mRUfeM and from spot kicks, has scored 
Ore goablW Leeds this season. 

Lorimer converted to Jodaism in the U-5. and 
applied to become a tempo ra ry resident in Israel 
at the Jewish Agency offices in New York. 

Perkis’s good start 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV. - Israel’s No. 2 tennis . 
player Shahar Perkis made a most--*’ 
encouraging start to his 1986 Nabis¬ 
co Grand Prix campaign on Saturday 
night, with two splendid victories in 
the singles qualifying tournament of 
the U.S. Pro Indoor Championships 
in Philadelphia. He is now one 
match away from the main draw of 
tbe star-studded $375,000 event. 

*- Budrtw tbe drenhafter a ms-week break. 
ofe&fii£8twed nenAMir sted u> first beat 
Thu GuBksan 7-6, 7-6. Tbe 23-yew- 

had ajonDe.csmfortaUe 6-3. M 
Bernard Bod- 

can. Folds k doe to meet Sooth Africa’s 
Michael Robertson In bis Goal qualifying 
natch. 

At home, npsets ^ece quick in coming when 
die Israel Tennis Association fourth annua, 11 
SbauwacrtSabcna whiter circuit got under way 
over tbe weekend in springlike sunshine at the 
Jaffa Tends Centre- More than 100 league 
players are participating in the three-teg series, 
culminating in a final Matfer event. 

The biggest shock was the 64. 6-3 sccond- 
romtd defeat of title-holder Sapt Doran by 
Zcharil Galon in tbe 32-draw noma's singles. 
Gakn wed on to reach the semWinals. in 
.company with Qana Berger, alia Coriat and 
Sarif Shafer. 

Among the surprises b the 72-draw men’s 
third round matches were Shai Pud's 2-6.6-2. 
7-6 fistary over Oded Ya’afeov and Doran 
Cartel's 6-4, 6-4 success against Tamer Zim¬ 
merman. Joining these two in the qanners were 
Gflad Bloom, Oreo Matevassd. Guy Beiiri, 
Raviv We I deaf eld, Michael Daniel and 
Mcnashe Tsnr. The Jaffa moet con dudes next 
weekend and the emettif that moves to Ramie. 
Prizes for tbe winners include return air tickets 
to theU^. and Europe. . 

Crucial basketball 

By DON GOULD 

The final round of National League basket¬ 
ball tonight b of crucial. Importance u> Lhr 
playoffs and relegations. The schedule is: Hap 
RG r Bet TA: EQtznr KJr.O. v Mac Tat Hap Ta 
v Hap Holon: EUtzur NhL v Rap Haifa; MapRg 
v HagotB Ha'dyon. 

SCOREBOARD 

CRICKET. — Australia heal India by 36 runs in 
a one-day World Cop game. Austral ia 262 for R 
(Waugh 81). India 236 I Gavaskar 77. Shastn 
55. Reid S Tor S3. McDermott 3 for 20). Sri 
Lanka 231 for 2 (Wctthnuny 116 not out) 
against England B. 

SOCCER. — FA Ctrp. Liverpool beat Chelsea 
2-1 at Stamford Bridge. Scorers Ian Rush 1 45«. 
Mark Lawrenton (47). David Spcedfe |&3). 
ATHLETICS. - Bflly Olson (L'-S.J set a new 
world record for the indoor pole vault or 5.89m. 
Lorraia Molfer (NT.) won the Osaka women's 
marathon. China's Zho Chochun and Wen 
Yam min won the men's and women's 
marathons In Hong Kong. 

TONE. - Wendy WUte best Betsey Snplsen 
6-1, 6-7 (5-7), 6-2 in the final of ihe Kansas 


NBA. — Denver 127, LjV. Lakers 115; Portland 
129. S acr am e n to 125; Utah 130.1..A. Clippers 
90; Chicago 133, Phoenix U4: Dallas 123. San 
Antonio 107; Houston 117. Detroit 112; Seattle 
106, New Jersey 99. 

NHL. - Flyers 1. Bines <fc Oilers 5. Kings 2; K 
FhnaeS5, PeuguhuZ: Capitals 6. North Stars 3; r 
Whalers 7. Jets 2; Nortfques 4. Sabres 3: 
Canadies* 3, Maple Leafs 2, 
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THE JERUSALEM 
INTERNATIONAL JUDAICA FAIR 

4thr-8th May, 1986, at the Jerusalem Hilton . 

Galleries of old & modem ritual objects, paintings & graphics, 
books & manuscripts, maps & archeological artifacts which are 
connected to Judaica, are invited to participate. 

For further information please contact the Jerusalem Convention Centre, 
POB1241 Jerusalem 91012, Tel.: 02-524545 
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The Up 

Side 

The Economy 

May Grow 
As the Price 
Of Oil Shrinks 


By PETER T. K1LBORN 

L Washington 

l the oil-price explosions of a decade ago, it was 
one of those times when conventional wisdom 
gives way to another shock, this plunge in the cost 
of oil. Prices for a barrel of oil dipped below $20 
last week, close to half the all-time peak. And even 
Treasury Secretary James A. Baker 3d said, “We don't 
know where this thing is going to settle onL’* 

The break in oil prices meant that the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration, Paul A. Volcker’s Federal Reserve Board 
and all the economists, business people and stock market 
investors who thought they knew where the world, econ¬ 
omy was headed this year bad to muQ it all over again. 
Clearly, the usually prescient Dow Jones industrial aver¬ 
age was taken aback, ft- dropped more than 34 points 
through the first three days of the reports on oil, and in 
the next two days it jumped nearly 28 points, again on 
news about oil. 

Oil is so important to the nation that a significant 
change in prices can make the economy grow or shrink 
and inflation rise or fall. So last week, when the Govern¬ 
ment announced its figures for the overall economy's 
performance for all of last year and for the last three 
months, they had to be viewed through a veil of Texas in¬ 
termediate crude. 

The gross national product. Commerce Secretary 
Malcolm Baldrige said, grew 2.3 percent last year and at 
a rate of 2.4 percent in the final quarter. The ever-present 
trade deficit worsened in the quarter, and the inflation 
rate, as based upon the G.N.P., leaped to 4.5 percent 
from only 2.7 percent in the second quarter. The numbers 
added up to a far worse-than-expected performance, and 
in the inflation figure economists might normally have 
discerned a worse year to come, with the Federal Re¬ 
serve pushing up interest rates to slow inflation and in 
doing so pushing down the whole economy. 

- But the break In cal prices dissolved many of those 
apprehensions. The Administration, which has been 
promising a lively growth of 4 percent this year, could 
find itself closer to right than the majority of private 
economists who have been expecting 3 percent or less. 
What with other good-news statistics showing healthy 
rises in employment, home construction, the sales of au¬ 
tomobiles and factory production, and with the .biggest 
, monthly rise in consumer spending in more than a dec¬ 
ade, the analysts put their worries aside. 

•It’s going to be a very satisfactory year," said 
Roger M. Kubarych, economist at the Conference Board, 
a business research organization in New York. “Alive, 
well, kicking, spending,” theSheaison Lehman Brothers 
economist Allen Sinai wrote in his newsletter. 

Twenty-dollaroil plays into Government policy just 
as it {days on the economy. Less inflation and faster 
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Hectic pace; Traders at New York Mercantile Exchange last week and, in background, an oil rig in the North Sea. 


OH prices 


Annual average spot prices, in dollars a 
barrel, tor immediate delivery , 

Brent North 
Sea crude** 


*74 ’76 *78 *80 '82 '84 —86t 

•Betore 19B3. Middle East bgtilcfuM 
- * Before 1883. African/North Sea Hgtn crude 
tBrent North Sea crude as ol Jen. 24. There <5 no spot 
(ruling In Saudi crude, the official once ta S3 T 20, but IM 
Saudis are heavily discounting od m secret iransacnong 

Source: Petroleum intelligence Weekly 


Consumer spending 

(In billions of 1982 dollars) 


’$2,300 
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Source: Depart men I of Commerce 


Gross National 
Product 

On billions of 1 982 dollars) 


— $3,600 


— 3,500 


/X": 4.300 

fS ■&] . 

—3,200 


'79 '80 '81 *82 '83 '84 *85 

Source: Department of Commerce 


Associated Press 


.growth means businesses and consumers earn more. 
money, which means the. Government collects more tax 
revenues. That takes a little erf the heat off the spending- 
reduction required by the-new budget-balancing law. 

Oil ami Taxes 

At the same time, cheap oil gave Congress a new oc¬ 
casion to test the President’s resolve against raising 
taxes: Several senators have proposed legislation to tax 
imports of oil when Its price falls below a specified level. 
The objective is protection of important political constit¬ 
uencies, but a tax would also help reduce the deficits. 
Last week, however, Larry Speakes, the Presidential 
spokesman, once again ruled out any new taxes. 

Cheaper oil also plays upon Mr. Volcker's musings 
over interest rates. Last weekend, he and Mr. Baker met 
in London with the top economic officials of Britain, West 
Germany, France and Japan— the same Group of Five 
that concocted the assault on the dollar last September. 


This time, the other countries disclosed. Mr. Baker 
sought, a drivcpn.interest.rates. The others, perhaps in¬ 
cluding Mr. Volcker, agreed-that lower rates were justi¬ 
fied, but vetoed a September-like assault 

“Everybody obviously would like to see lower inter¬ 
est rates,” an Administration official said. “That’s a 
given. The question was who should lead the charge.” 
The United States could not, he said, because pressures 
of higher inflation, which would be heightened by a uni¬ 
lateral cut in interest rates, are greater here than in 
countries such as Germany and Japan, where inflation is 
(ess than 2 percent. The fall in oil prices could convince 
Germany, Japan and Mr. Volcker that inflation is coma¬ 
tose for some time to come. “I think we will see a further 
diminution of interest rates,” Commerce Secretary 
Baldrige said last week. 

The price drop brought some worries, however. 
Economists like Mr. Kubarych qualify their cheery pre¬ 
dictions for the year with warnings that an out-of-control 


decline that could accompany a price war would prove 
disastrous for many and particularly for Mexico, a 
major oil producer, which owes its foreign creditors $96 
billion. For this year, it recently told President Reagan, 
it needs $4 billion more, mostly just to keep up payments 
on its debts. [Mexico’s burden of austerity, page 3.] 
Last week, an assistant secretary of the Treasury, 
David C, Mulford, told Congress that if the oil price drops 
below $20 and stays there, Mexico could need an addi¬ 
tional $2 billion or so, creating new anxieties for the 
American banks that hold a lot of Mexico’s loans. Mr. 
Mulford did not say what oil price would necessitate such 
added borrowing, but economists figured he meant about 
$17. Then, if the warnings of the Saudi oil minister. Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani, come true—that oil could drop to 
$15 a barrel—Mexico could need $8 billion, not $4 billion. 
That gives Mr. Baker still another reason to plead for 
lower rates. And it gives his collaborators abroad a rea¬ 
son to go along. 


Some Tangled Tales 
Of Corruption 


T reads like the start of a de¬ 
tective novel, but it may turn 
out to be the most far-reach- - 
g corruption investigation in 
■w York City in more than a 
cade. - 

First a convicted swindler Is 
imasked as a Federal informer 
k> paid bribes to Chicago offi- 
iis on behalf of a private ed¬ 
ition agency. The trail leads to 
»w York’s Parking Violations 
ineau, which collects fines, 
d to its deputy director. 
Meanwhile, the Borough 
resident of Queens, Donald R . 
anes, is found in an official city 
r, bleeding profusely from 
ist and ankle wounds. Mr. 

anes at first says be was kid- 

pped, but later admits that in 
noment of despair he tried to 
ke his own life. 

By the end of last week, the 
o seemingly unrelated plots 
are intertwined in a widening 
andal that has shaken the 
litical establishment in New 
irk, moved the Mayor to call 
on Mr. Manes to resign and 
I to urgent calls for reform. 

[t all came together when Mi- 
ad G. Dowd, a boyish-looking 
vyer from Queens, walked 
o the office of Rudolph W. Giu- 
ni, the United States Attorney 
Manhattan, and said Mr. 
ines had solicited bribes total- 

ihmiA unare MV 
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act to collect parking fines 

e city. He said he had given 
jsh to the Parking Vida- 
Bureau’s deputy director; 
rey G. Lindenauer, 
Undenauer. a political as- 
te of Mr; Manes, who is also 
ueens County Democratic 
r, was arrested two weeks 
nd charged with extorting a 
i bribe From the president 
jtber collection agency, 
jndenauer has denied the 






Donald R. Manes atN.Y.U. Medi¬ 
cal Center last wedu 


charges. 

As the Federal Investigators 
broadened their inquiry, to in¬ 
clude collection agency con¬ 
tracts with'all city agencies, 
many New Yorkers were re-ex¬ 
amining questions about the con¬ 
nection between political Influ¬ 
ence and city contracts. 

In a reversal, a shaken Mayor 
' Koch asked for rules that.would 
bar political party leaders from 
doing business with the city and 
called for stricter limits on cam¬ 
paign contributions. He also ap¬ 
pointed a former United States 
Attorney, John S. Martin Jr., to 
conduct a sweeping Inquiry Into 
the city's contracting proce¬ 
dures. Mr. Martin said his would 
be: “the biggest independent in¬ 
vestigation” since the Knapp 
Commission exposed police cor¬ 
ruption in the early 1970's, 

—JOSH BARBANEL 


Questions About His War Record Fuel the Opposition 

It Isn’t Going As Marcos Had Planned 


By SETH MYDANS 

Manila 

T HE politics of personalities rather than 
philosophies has long been the rule in the 
Philippines. From the start of the presi¬ 
dential campaign now under way, strate¬ 
gists on both sides agreed that the main issue 
would be President Ferdinand E. Marcos. Cora- 
zonC. Aquino, his opponent, is campaigning as his 
“complete opposite.” 

The temperature of the campaign rose dramati¬ 
cally last week, and with it the issue of character. 
For now, the momentum appeared to be with the 
challenger, Mrs. Aquino. In a speech in which she 
seemed to come into her own with a growing com¬ 
mand of the Issues, Mrs. Aquino set forth her pro¬ 
gram. But she focused On Mr. Marcos, calling him 
a coward and an evil genius. 

Meanwhile, demonstrating his stamina in the 
face of assertions that his health was failing, the 
President hammered at his basic themes. He at¬ 
tacked Mrs. Aquino as inexperienced, indecisive 
and dangerous and suggested that an Aquino vic¬ 
tory could lead to bloodshed. 

Bui the heaviest blow came from the United 
States, where information from documents found 
in Army archives called into question the Marcos 
record as a much-decorated guerrilla leader dur¬ 
ing the Japanese occupation in World War II. Ac¬ 
cording to the documents, much of Mr: Marcos’s 
war record was fabricated, and many of his 
medals may have been unearned. The accusa¬ 
tions hit at what is perhaps his most sensitive per¬ 
sonal spot, his pride as a wartime hero. 

increasingly in recent years, Mr. Marcos has 
harked back to his guerrilla days, and his conver¬ 
sation has lingered on the past. Questions about 
the Communist insurgency, about his state of 
health and his qualities as a leader often elicit 
long reminiscences about the war. Campaigning, 
he recounts his wartime experiences at virtually 
every campaign rally, sometimes with mildly rib¬ 
ald quips about his war wounds, and at other 
times to illustrate the wide gap between his char¬ 
acter, which he says has been tempered in crisis, 
and that of his opponent, who entered the cam¬ 
paign describing herself as “just a housewife.” 

After The New York Times published the infor¬ 
mation from the archives, Mr. Marcos’s state¬ 
ments about his war record became for the first 


time defensive. “They say Marcos is not a genu¬ 
ine guerrilla who did not really fight," he told a 
rally of slum dwellers. “Don’t pay any attention to 
these people.” The following evening, the Govern¬ 
ment-owned television station devoted 15 minutes 
to a defense of the President’s record that in¬ 
cluded testimony by a Japanese wartime officer 
and readings from books by American authors 
who cited Mr. Marcos’s purported exploits. 

One Presidential aide said the presentation of 
the criticisms in the American press at this sensi¬ 
tive moment in the campaign seemed to indicate 
that American public opinion was turning against 
Mr. Marcos. Yesterday, officials in Washington 
said the Reagan Administration had decided that 
his eventual departure was critical to American 
interests and planned to make this clear while 
waiting for him to retire for health reasons. The 
aide also indicated that the President’s entourage 
feels pressured by the influx before the election of 
hundreds of American news representatives. 
“Maybe we'll ask Col. Muammar Qaddafl to drop 
a bomb on the Sixth Fleet so some of these TV peo* 



Sum MeiMto/MaffHHi 
A detail from a campaign comic book that de¬ 
scribes President Ferdinand E. Marcos, during 
World War II, as “The Brave Boy.” 


pie will go cover that instead,” he said. 

Despite earlier discounting by these same Mar¬ 
cos aides, Mrs. Aquino’s popular momentum 
seemed to continue last week, and the contrasts 
between her political rallies and those of the 
President were striking. At each stop she was sur¬ 
rounded by enthusiastic crowds chanting her 
nickname, “Cory, Cory, Cory, Cory,” and crowd¬ 
ing closer for a glimpse of the candidate, invari¬ 
ably dressed in yellow. 

At his rallies, Mr. Marcos employs a greater 
number of comedians and popular singers — his 
wife, Imeida, sings as well — to warm up the 
crowds, and even then, the gatherings tend to be 
smaller and the cheering seems less enthusiastic. 

Mrs. Aquino has managed to create the belief 
among her supporters, as well as some outside 
election-watchers, that she is the popular favorite 
and that Mr. Marcos will be able to win only if the 
election is rigged. If that happens, she said last 
week, she plans to lead demonstrations through¬ 
out the country against what she would consider 
to be the theft of the election. 

But despite her crowds and last week’s setbacks 
for the President, there was a widely held belief 
among Filipinos that Mr. Marcos does not intend, 
one way or the other, to lose. The President’s 
backers argued that there is a difference between 
popular enthusiasm, which is mixed with a large 
dose of curiousity about Mrs. Aquino, the new 
political star, and real vote-getting. 

Mr. Marcos has been in power for 20 years and 
controls most of the local political machines. In 
his campaign stops, he usually announces several 
presidential actions that benefit local communi¬ 
ties. And Friday he said gasoline and cooking-oil 
prices were being reduced. 

Ultimately, the President controls the people 
who tabulate election returns; the National As¬ 
sembly, which declares the winner, and the mili¬ 
tary. His options for insuring victory remain 
broad. Filipinos are so accustomed to the Presi¬ 
dent’s influence over almost every aspect of their 
society, and to his firm control of national politics, 
that many of them find it difficult to imagine any. 
one else in charge. Their respect for his mastery 
of power is such that some citizens reacted with 
admiration to the allegation that his war record 
bad been fabricated. “This man’s a genius,” said 
a woman who is campaigning against him. “He 
has created himself out of whole cloth, and for 20 
years we have believed him.” 
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Northern Ireland 
'Says No’ to Pact 


"Ulster Says No" was the re-elec¬ 
tion rallying cry of the 15 Protestant 
Members of Parliament who re¬ 
signed in protest against the Anglo- 
Irish agreement. And Ulster did say 
no in last week's Parliamentary by- 
elections. The question was, did it 
say so loudly enough? 

For one thing, the Catholics, most 
of whom generally support the 
November agreement giving the 
Dublin Government a say in North¬ 
ern Ireland's affairs, managed to de¬ 
feat one of the unionists. The seat, in 
Newry and Armagh, went to Seamus 
Mallon, deputy leader of the Social 
Democratic and Labor Party. 

For another, the vote total of the 
two unionist parties, which joined 
forces for the elections, was 418,230. 
or 43.86 percent of the electorate. 
Perhaps because of dreadful 
weather on election day, thaL was 
less than the 500,000 the Protestants 
had hoped for but higher than in the 
1983 parliamentary elections. 

All in all, Protestant leaders insist¬ 
ed, the results showed an over¬ 
whelming rejection of the accord, 
which was crafted by Prime Minis¬ 
ter Margaret Thatcher and Garret 
FitzGerald, the Irish Prime Minis¬ 
ter, to improve the lot of the Catholic 
minority in the north. The Protes¬ 
tants contend the accord weakens 
their ties to the rest of Britain. 

The Protestant leaders also noted 
that the Alliance Party, the only 
unionist group to favor the agree¬ 
ment, suffered sharp losses. The So¬ 
cial Democrats, meanwhile, who ran 
only four candidates and picked up a 
total of 70,917 votes, made signifi¬ 
cant gains against candidates from 
Sinn Fein, the political -arm of the 
Irish Republican Army. 

“Look at the figures: 420,000 to 
70,000," said the Rev. Ian Paisley, 
who regained his Parliamentary 
seat with 97 percent of the vote. "It’s 
now up to Mrs. Thatcher to say 
whether she wants confrontation or 
consultation." 

“Don't let anyone imagine for one 
moment," countered Nicholas Scott, 
a senior official in Britain's North¬ 
ern Ireland office, “that the Govern--' 
ment is going to turn away from' 
what It has set its hand to." 

3 Sikhs Convicted 
In Gandhi Slaying 

Even before the final arguments in 
the trial of three Sikhs accused of the 
1984 assassination of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi of India, Sikh extrem¬ 
ists-had been stepping up bombings 
and killings in the name of independ¬ 
ence for the state of Punjab, where 
they are in the majority. So it was 
widely feared that last week’s ver¬ 
dict — all were found guilty — and 
death sentences would be fuel for the 
fire. 

A defense lawyer, P. N. Lekhi, 
who had prosecuted Mrs. Gandhi in 
1977 for her conduct after she im¬ 
posed a emergency argued that her 
son and successor. Rajiv, had par¬ 
ticipated in the murder plot along 
with his wife, Sonia. But in sentenc¬ 
ing Satwant Singh, one of two se¬ 
curity guards said to have fired the 
shots in Mrs. Gandhi’s garden (the 
other died in the attack), Kehar 
Singh, a clerk, and Balbir Singh, an¬ 
other guard. Judge Mahesh Chandra 
said: “The courtroom is no place to 
exhibit such flights of imagination." 

The defendants, who are not re¬ 
lated but follow the Sikh tradition of 
using the name Singh, which means 
lion, declared their innocence, and 
their lawyers said the}' would ap¬ 
peal. a process that could take 
months. 


In Pakistan, meanwhile, three 
olherSikhs received death sentences 
for their part in the hijacking of two 
Indian airliners in 1981 and 1984. 

And a team of scientists in New 
Delhi was reported to have con¬ 
cluded that a “chemical detona¬ 
tion," possibly caused by a bomb, 
ripped through a cargo hold of an 
Air-India Boeing 747 that crashed off 
the Irish coast last year, killing all 
329 people aboard. Two Sikhs have 
been arrested in Canada, where the 
flight originated, in connection with 
the crash 

10,000 Killed 
In South Yemen 

The Peopies Democratic Republic 
of Yemen, the thinly populated strip 
of desert and mountains at the 
strategic southern (ip of the Arabian 
peninsula, is noted chiefly for its 
Moscow-style Government and the 
presence of 1,000 Soviet advisers. 
Heavy fighting broke out among 
Southern Yemen’s leaders Jan. 13, 
evidently surprising the Russians, 
the more so as the Soviet Embassy 
came under fire. 

Hundreds of them joined other for¬ 
eigners in fleeing to Russian, French 
and British ships in Lhe harbor. But 
when the dust settled last week after 
at least 10,000 people were said to 
have been killed, the Russians’ con¬ 
tinued presence seemed assured. 

The radio in Aden, the capital, said 
Southern Yemen's new interim head 
of state was Prime Minister Haider 
Abu Bakr al-Attas, who sat out the 



The ‘Chunnel* Is Launched 


F RANCE has been itching to 
tunnel under the English 
Channel since the I750’s, 
but the project repeatedly 
foundered on British concerns 
about security and costs and 
prejudices dear to island 
dwellers. Last week, mindful of 
such issues as jobs, European 
togetherness and their separate 
slumps in popularity, President . 
Francois Mitterrand and Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher 
relaunched the “chunnel” in a 
ceremony at Lille, in 
economically depressed 
northern France. 

Starting in 1993. two 21-mile 
railroad tunnels, to be Financed 
by S6.7 billion of bank loans and 
stock sales, are to cut the 
crossing lime between Calais 
and Cheriton near Dover to 30 
mintires. as against 75 minutes 


by ferry in fair weather. Paris 
and London would be only 3 
hours and a quarter apart by fast 
train. A separate highway tunnel 
is envisioned for the 1990’s; 
meanwhile, automobiles would 
be shuttled across on railroad 
flat cars. 

Mr. Mitterrand, speaking 
seven weeks before legislative 
elections that his Socialist Party 
has been expected to lose, called 
the chunnel “the biggest civil 
engineering project of the 20 th 
century." 

It will create “tens of 
thousands of jobs,” he promised. 

Mrs. Thatcher, whose loyalty 
to Europe is under attack in her 
Conservative Party and 
Parliament, called it a showcase 
for private enterprise and a 
demonstration that “Britain is 
very much a part of Europe." 


Off the Shores of Tripoli 

Navy jets from the carriers Saratoga and Coral Sea 
began operations over Mediterranean waters last week 
to show, the State Department said. "U.S. resolve to 
operate in International waters." 

Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi, the Libyan leader, 
denounced the action as an "aggressive provocation" 
and ordered his forces on “full alert.” 

In Moscow, the Soviet press agency, Tass. joined in, 
calling the operation an example of what it calls 
Washington’s "state terrorism" against Libya. 

The United States has imposed economic sanctions 
mi Libya, accusing Colonel Qaddafi of supporting the 
Palestinian terrorists who killed Americans and other 
civilians at the Rome and Vienna airports last month. 
Libya says it was not involved but has made clear its 
support of Palestinians it describes as freedom fighters. 

In 1981, the Navy tested its right to enter airspace 
over the Gulf of Sidra, which Libya claims as territorial 
waters, shooting down two Soviet-built Libyan planes 
that tried to interfere. 

Washington did not say if its planes would fiy that 
close to Libya this time but left open the possibility. 
Moscow has recently upgraded Libya’s antiaircraft 
arsenal. 

Thatcher Loses a Lieutenant 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's critics have 
made the most of a controversy over her Government's 
handling of the case of a small bankrupt helicopter 


manufacturer. Earlier this month, her Defense 
Secretary, Michael Heseltine. resigned in anger. Last 
week, Leon Brittan, the Minister of Trade and Industry, 

also quit. 

Mr. Brittan's departure, evidently despite her 
appeals that he stay on, left her relatively exposed to 
critics who accused her of political mismanagement and 
failure to be forthright with the House of Commons. As 
indicated by recent polls, the controversy has left her 
weakened to the point that some members of her 
Conservative Party are questioning how long she will 
retain its leadership. 

Chaos In Uganda 

A month after the signing of a peace accord that was 
to end years of bloodshed in Uganda, Kampala, the 
capital, was convulsed in fighting last week. According 
to diplomats in the East African country, rebel troops, 
probably from the National Resistance Army, descended 
on the city by the thousands. 

Some witnesses said hundreds of Government 
soldiers had fled and it appeared that the rebels were 
about to seize control; others said the Government 
troops, tong regarded as ill-trained and poorly 
disciplined, were indiscriminately killing civilians. 

As many as 4,000 people were said to have taken 
refuge in a Roman Catholic cathedral. The American 
Embassy said that it had been in touch with roughly 40 of 
the 50 Americans believed to be in Kampala and that the 
20 members of the mission, including six Marine guards, 
were safe. 


_ The Nuclear Club’s Junior Members . _ 

British and French Missiles 
Complicate Life for Moscow 


battle in Moscow. Pravda, the Soviet 
party newspaper, blamed "externa! 
reactionary imperialist forces" for 
the strife, but conceded there, had 
been "disagreements" in the South¬ 
ern Yemen party and Government. 

The United States, which has been 
frozen out of Southern Yemen since 
1969, limited itself to urging Moscow 
not to intervene in the civil war. 

Some analysts suggested the fight¬ 
ing had started when a former Presi¬ 
dent and Marxist hard-liner, Abdel 
Fattah Ismail, objected to the im¬ 
poverished country’s overtures to¬ 
ward improving relations with its 
neighbors, Saudi Arabia, Oman and 
Yemen. 

These countries still seemed to be 
backing Southern Yemen’s Presi¬ 
dent, Ali Nasser Mohammed a]-Has- 
sani, who fled the capital and was re¬ 
portedly holed up in his mountainous 
home province, Abyan, 100 miles to 
the east.Yesterday, Arab diplomats 
said fighting was continuing outside 
the capital. 

Milt Freudenbelm 
and Richard Levine 


A Correction 

A chart on Libyan trade in The 
Week in Review Jan. 12 contained 
misleading figures in some catego¬ 
ries. In 1984, Libya’s exports to the 
Soviet bloc were $746 million and its 
imports were $444 million. 

Its exports to the third world na¬ 
tions totaled $2.04 billion, and its im¬ 
ports from the third world were $1.34 
billion. 


By MICHAEL R. GORDON 

WASHINGTON — While the United States and the 
Soviet Union exchange suggestions for deep cuts in nu¬ 
clear arms, Britain and France are heading the opposite 
way. Both have started programs to multiply their nu¬ 
clear arsenals. 

Britain is equipping four submarines with 64 new 
Chevaline missiles, each carrying two warheads. It even¬ 
tually plans to replace them with four new submarines 
each carrying 16 Trident 11 missiles 

purchased from the United States. • _ 

Each Trident will probably carry 
eight warheads that could be aimed 
at separate targets, analysts say. By 
the late 1990's, Britain would have 512 
warheads on four submarines. It is 
also replacing its old bombers with 
new Tornado planes. 

France has also begun to install 
multiple-warhead missiles on subma¬ 
rines. Last year, the Inflexible went 
to sea with 16 missiles, each carrying 
six warheads, thus doubling its ar- ... 

senal of submarine-launched mis- • ' 
siles. ~ 

Eventually, the French will have . ' 

these M-4 missiles on at least five I 

submarines. In addition, France has 
18 land-based missiles, each with a 
single warhead, and a new mobile 
land-based missile is under consider- 
ation. A nuclear air-to-surface mis- 
sile is also being readied, as are Mi- 
rage 2000 planes that would be armed 
with missiles. 

China’s Stockpile 11111111 

The British and French are 
thought to be in a different nuclear 
league than China, which some ex- 
perts say has about 120 land-based in- 
tercontinentai and medium-range 
missiles as well as two missile-carry- 
ing submarines. 

Even so. the British»and French 
have long pointed out that their ar- 
senais are tiny compared to those of 
the superpowers. : ^ 

The British strategic force “rep¬ 
resents less than 3 percent of the. 
strategic nuclear forces available to H.WLS. Revenge, 

the United States or to the Soviet -:- 

Union," the British Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, has told the United Nations. 

But if British and French forces grow as planned to 
more than 1,000 warheads, and the United States and the 
Soviet Union cut back to 4.500 warheads each, as the 
United States has proposed, the European forces would 
loom larger. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly raised the issue of 
British and French forces, generally insisting that.it . 
should be allowed the same number of weapons as the 
combined forces of all its potential Western adversaries. 

The United States has replied that it cannot negotiate 
on behalf of other nations and that to compensate the 
Soviet Union for British and French forces would leave 
the United States numerically inferior to the Soviet 
Union. 

Western officials further argue that British and 
French forces should not be equated with American 
forces because they are designed primarily as deterrents 
for the protection of the two countries. 

Tough Conditions 

But the issue is not clear-cut. Even though France is 
not part of NATO's military command, a classified re¬ 


port prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff states; 
"Fremrhnuclear strike aircraft-. ■ mignt be ttfflmilttd. 

to the Alliance" in a conflict. 

In any event. American efficiais were heartened 
when the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, seemedto 
back away from Moscow's old position. 7 •' 

He suggested that all American and Soviet inter¬ 
mediate-range missiles be removed from Europe withm 
eight years and that Britain and France could Keep therr 
nuclear missiles, if they agreed not to add :o them during 
that period. 
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H.M.S. Revenge, a British submarine equipped with 18 nuclear missiles. 


Both nations have laid down tough conditions before 
they will entertain such a notion. One has been that the 
United States and the Soviet Union make major cuts in 
their nuclear arsenals. 

A French Embassy official said even the SO percent 
reduction proposed by the United States might not suf¬ 
fice. Another condition, often overlooked, is that there be 
no significant.changes. inJSoyiet antimissile defenses. 

But this runs counterto the Reagan Administration's 
stated objective of moving toward a world in which both 
the United States and the Soviet Union would build up 
missile defenses. France has also said it would accept 
limits on its nuclear arms only if the balance m conven¬ 
tional and chemical arms is improved in favor of the 
West. 

Some Reagan Administration officials assert that 
the Soviet Union will eventually back away from its ef¬ 
fort to limit the British and French forces. 

That is essentially what happened when the issue 
came up during the 1972 negotiations cm the SALT I nu¬ 
clear weapons treaty. But others are taking the Russians 
partly at their word. This rime a-ound. ihe £ tikes are 
higher, and the pressure on Britain anti France could be, 
too. 


Lesotho 'Won’t Be As Helpful to Guerrillas 

Pretoria’s Hot Pursuit of the 
African National Congress 


By ALAN COWELL 

CAPE TOWN—South Africa's long-running, dogged 
campaign against the African National Congress and its 
allies seemed last week to have paid a harsh if ambigu¬ 
ous dividend. After a three-week blockade by Pretoria, 
the Government of neighboring Lesotho, which had been 
showing increased hostility to South Africa, fell in a mili¬ 
tary coup. In one of the new regime’s first acts, Lesotho’s 
military rulers demonstrated a more conciliatory policy 
toward South Africa by ordering followers of the Con¬ 
gress deported to black-ruled countries farther north. 
Yesterday, South Africa announced that it would lift the 
blockade of Lesotho, and nearly 60 A.N.C. supporters ar¬ 
rived in Zambia. 

Lesotho’s action fell short of Pretoria’s demand that 
followers of the Congress be handed over to South Africa. 
But it seemed to underscore a reality to which this region 
has become accustomed: South Africa, deploying eco¬ 
nomic muscle, had molded to its liking—and to the detri¬ 
ment of the A.N.C., its principal guerrilla foe — the poli¬ 
tics of a black-ruled neighbor. The paradox is that, while 
Pretoria had seemingly reached beyond its borders to 
tighten the noose around the A.N.C.. the organization’s 
popularity and influence in South Africa seemed as 
strong as ever. "Sooner or later we will have to deal with 
it," said Aiex Boraine, a white opposition leader, in a 
public debate about the Congress that would have been 
unthinkable only a few years ago. 

Visitors returning here after several years say they 
are amazed that the role of the Congress, which was out¬ 
lawed in 1960 and has been operating from exile since, is 
debated at all in a nation with such a pervasive security 
network. Moreover, the A.N.C. has sought in recent 
weeks to acquire the mantle of arbiter of the nation's af¬ 
fairs. When a committee of Soweto parents, for instance, 
sought ways of getting their boycotting children back to 
class, they traveled to Zimbabwe to seek the A-N.C-'s ap- - 
proval. And when white businessmen in Johannesburg 
unveiled a plan for dismantling apartheid last week, one 
of the principal issues was whether the document, too, 
had been approved by the Congress. 

The inference seemed to be that, however limited the 
organization's military effectiveness, both blacks and 
whites who style themselves as liberal accept it as the 
custodian of black aspirations. But for all the group's 
political gains, blossoming over 17 months of township 
violence that has claimed more than 1,060 lives, last 


week’s decision by Lesotho brought home another hard 
reality. As an exile movement, the Congress needs sanc¬ 
tuary and rear bases, and South Africa’s white rulers 
seem as bent as ever on denying it such shelter. 

There has been no public suggestion of direct South 
African complicity in the overthrow of Chief Leabua 
Jonathan, the autocratic figure who ruled poverry- 
stricken Lesotho for two decades. Yet South Africa's 
blockade, which began Jan. 1, seemed designed to force 
him to abandon his defiance of Pretoria and acknowledge 
Lesotho’s vulnerability. The new rulers do not wish to be 
seen as Pretoria’s puppets. But in deporting A.N C sup¬ 
porters, their message seemed to be that the Congress 
could no longer count on Lesotho as a safe haven. 

Others Feel the Heat 

In recent years, Mozambique and Swaziland have 
signed security agreements with Pretoria designed to 
sever the guerrillas' infiltration and supply routes. Le¬ 
sotho, diplomats said, is under pressure to follow suit 
And while officials in Lesotho have denied that the Coo- 
: gress has training facilities there—most of the organiza¬ 
tion's military camps are believed to be in Angola — 
under Chief Jonathan the modest kingdom had welcomed 
South African political fugitives, providing them with 3 
listening pest and a staging base. The country’s new 
rulers seem less ready to play that role ar.d, across the 
region, officials in countries bordering South Africa such 
as Zimbabwe and Botswana showed concern that thev 
might be next to fee! Pretoria's pressure. 

South Africa’s concern about the Congress has grown 
m "T^/arKf has tong been used to violence 

~ f 2 P®°Ple died in renewed tribal fighting south 
Jast week, for instance - but the killings of 13 

SiimhSr and bornb explosions since early 

December have sharpened the perception among some 

^ hat *** Soviet-armed Congress is no more than a 
terror organization. 

ctoth. his backing of a terrarism orgsSta^S 
only be described as deplorable," one 
saitL The comment seeded to ' 

polarization in white attitudes not only toward^h?5r5 

wo ices even further from the inline Afrikaner 5;*- . 

adding one more rift an airjd® 
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Protesting Duvalier 9 s Regime 



President-for-LHe Jean-Claude Duvalier (center) and his wife, Michele, al a ceremony in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
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Haiti’s President-for-Life 
Now Has an Opposition 


By JOSEPH B. TREASTER 

_____ PORT-AU-PRINCE. HAITI 

ROTESTING recently against the Govem- 
ment of the President-for-Ufe, Jean-Claude 
Duvalier, demonstrators unfurled an Amer- 
■ ican flag. Haitian officials dismissed the ges¬ 
ture as merely a Communist trick. But United States 
officials in Washington, often quick to express suspi¬ 
cion of Communist connections, said they saw no rea¬ 
son to doubt the sincerity of these demonstrators. 

"I sense that people are saying they've had 
enough of the poverty, the hunger, the hopelessness," 
a State Department official said in Washington. “If 
Duvalier wants to call that Communism, let him. But I 
don’t see people in Haiti searching for Communism or 
socialism as a solution.” 

In the last two weeks, the usually conservative As¬ 
sociation of Haitian Industries, the Haitian Medical 
Association and a group of 16 Haitian Protestant lead¬ 
ers have issued statements calling for democratic 
government and respect for human rights. The chal¬ 
lenge is the most serious Mr. Duvalier has faced since 
his father and predecessor as President-for-Life, 
Francois Duvalier, gave him the job nearly 15 years 
ago. Earlier this month, there were marches and road 
barricades in half a dozen cities and towns. The Gov¬ 
ernment closed the schools indefinitely to hinder stu¬ 
dents from meeting to plan demonstrations. 

With the pressure rising. United States policy to¬ 
ward Haiti has moved from mildly critical support to 
critical neutrality. Washington does not suggest that it 
has a candidate to replace the leader of the impover¬ 
ished Caribbean nation, which has a population of 
close to six million. But it no longer gives the impres¬ 
sion that abandoning him would be a mistake. "The 


people of Haiti will detide,” the State Department of¬ 
ficial said. 

The department has been weighing a further shift 
—curtailment of foreign aid because on human rights 
abuses — that would tilt the policy against Mr. Duva¬ 
lier. American officials say they are hesitant to take 
the step, despite a list of blatant abuses, partly in the 
belief that their leverage with Mr. Duvalier is likely to 
be greater while they still offer something he wants. 

In four years since Congress made aid to Haiti 
conditional on progress toward democracy and im¬ 
provements in human rights, the country has made 
some advances. But they have been offset by an al¬ 
most equal number of setbacks. For example, Mr. 
Duvalier agreed to permit the formation of political 
parties. But, he said; the parties must accept that he is 
President-for-Ufe, with the right to choose his succes¬ 
sor. The parties could not aspire to ultimate power. 

Despite the equivocal record, the State Depart¬ 
ment has repeatedly managed to And that Haiti was 
making progress; aid continued unabated. The re¬ 
quest for 1986 is for $56 million. All but $7 million or so 
of this is in food and humanitarian relief, which is ex¬ 
empt from human rights requirements. 

To its neighbors, Haiti’s virtue during nearly 30 
years of Duvalier rule has been its stability, and this 
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has helped obscure some of the family’s excesses. The 
country shares the island of Hispaniola with the Do¬ 
minican Republic, separated from Cuba by the heav¬ 
ily traveled Windward Passage. It is 580 miles, less 
than 90 minutes by military jet, from Miami. 

In considering why, after years of neglect and in¬ 
timidation, protests are spreading, experts note that 
Mr. Duvalier has reacted to pressure from Washing¬ 
ton and other aid donors in a manner that has raised 
the expectations of his people, the hemisphere’s poor¬ 
est. Instead of flatly rejecting the demands of foreign¬ 
ers as his father did, the 34-year-old President gives 
them (ip service. In a series of letters to the security 
forces, he said torture and beatings of arrested people 
had been “strictly forbidden.” But after this month's 
protests, dozens of those arrested were beaten, their 
relatives and friends said. Also significantly, the 
Roman Catholic Church and its widely heard radio 
have been increasingly outspoken about injustice. 

Until November there had been only one instance 
of street demonstrations against the present Govern¬ 
ment, in May 1964, when the issue was food shortages. 
Recently, however, the cry has simply been: “Down 
with Jean-Claude.” 

The President’s wife, Michele, and her father, Er¬ 
nest Bennett, are Increasingly viewed as a burden to 
him. The Bennetts belong to the small, racially mixed- 
elite that formerly dominated the overwhelmingly 
black majority. Francois Duvalier undercut the elite 
and developed a reputation as a man who gave power 
to blacks like himself. Since Jean-Claude Duvalier’s 
wedding nearly six years ago, Mr. Bennett has be¬ 
come one of Haiti’s wealthiest businessmen. He and 
his daughter are said to have great influence, which 
has led to accusations that power is being returned to 
the former elite. Stories of extravagant shopping trips 
to Europe by Mrs. Duvalier and lavish parties 
at home, in a country where malnutrition and 
disease are endemic, circulate widely. 

Many experts believe they are watching 
the beginning of the end for the Duvaliers. But 
they caution that months, if not years, may 
pass before the President leaves. The experts 
say that they do not expect him to go without 
an intense fight, that he has as yet deployed 
only a fraction of the force at his disposal and 
that no alternative leader has emerged. 



Subsidized Tortillas 

Mexico 
Learns the 
True Value 
Of a Peso 

By WILLIAM STOCKTON 

MEXICO CITY—The price of tortillas in Chihuahua 
is a small but telling example of the clash of Mexican in¬ 
terest groups as the country struggles to turn its deficit- 
plagued economy around. 

Last month, several hundred tortilla makers closed 
their neighborhood shops for three days to protest the 
Government-controlled price they were allowed to 
charge. Coincidentally, a group of Chihuahua farmers 
occupied several Government warehouses to protest the 
low prices they were getting for corn. 

The Government purchases com from farmers at 
one price, then sells it to a milling company for much 
less, in effect subsidizing the miller. The mill then sells 
the core meal at a controlled price to the tortilla maker, 
who gets a subsidy in addition. The housewife who buys 
two pounds of hot tortillas a few minutes before serving 
the midday meal is getting a hefty subsidy, no matter 
what her family’s economic situation may be. 

To satisfy the farmers, the Government came up 
with a complex scheme for a higher price — in effect, an 
additional subsidy. The tortilla makers were granted a 
250 percent price increase, but lost their subsidy on 
milled corn. Even so, the tortilla makers insist they are 
losing money. 

The public, in turn, cannot believe the size of the in¬ 
crease in the price of tortillas. 

To complicate things, this is an election year for hun¬ 
dreds of mayors and legislators as well as several gover¬ 
nors. In some states, but particularly in Chihuahua, the 
governing Institutional Revolutionary Party, or PR I, 
will be seriously challenged by the National Action 
Party. Judging by its long record in power, the PRI is not 
likely to let the price of tortillas cost it votes, Mexican 
economists say. 

If complaints about tortilla prices grow louder, the 
Government might step in and order a reduction, work¬ 
ing out a further subsidy tor the tortilla makers to offset 
their loss. 

“Subsidies like this are what bleeds the budget dry," 
the Government economist said. 

Austerity is becoming a way of life in Mexico. Diplo¬ 
mats, private economists and some officials say the test 
of the country’s ability to control its economy will be the 
Government's capacity to control spending this year and 
adhere to the Spartan budget announced in November. 

Slashing Deficit Spending 

The hope is that last year’s deficit spending rate of 9 
percent of gross domestic product can be cut in half, and 
that the inflation rate might then be reduced from 63 per¬ 
cent to 50 percent or lower. Then perhaps interest rates, 
which are hovering above 60 percent, would be pushed 
downward as well. 

"They certainly understand what has to be done," a 
diplomat said last week of Mexico's Government, which 
is well supplied with trained economists. "The question 
is whether they have the political will to stay the course.” 

During 56 years of uninterrupted rule, PRI has main¬ 
tained stability in part by dextrously juggling the diverse 
demands of a panoply of groups, from rich industrialists 
and rightists Co the poorest fanners and people on the 
left. The result is a patchwork system in which subsidies 
sprout within subsidies and competing political groups 
demand special concessions. 

A Government program meant to aid one group may 
necessitate a subsidy to another, which then affects a 
third group whose complaints must be dealt with, per¬ 
haps through some additional economic support. 

“We are an economy riddled with interlocking subsi¬ 
dies and special deals,” said a senior Government econo¬ 
mist. “Eventually we have to come to a system in which 
the true cost of a commodity or a service is recognized, 
and people pay the true cost. Only then can we make ra¬ 
tional policy decisions.” 

A senior Government economic planner said contin¬ 
gency funds had been built into the 1986 budget to deal 
with special, unexpected political problems. 

But if Mexico’s economic situation worsens, as 
seems likely with the steep fall in crude oil prices, de¬ 
mands for special help from all segments of the economy 
are certain to grow. 

“Even without the problem of oil prices, it is going to 
be very difficult for the Government to hold the line on 
the budget,” a diplomat predicted. 


A Mideast Marriage of Convenience 


Syria Has Tried to Keep Its Ties to the Russians Elastic 


By ELAINE SCIOLINO 

DAMASCUS, Syria — At the recent Syrian air acad¬ 
emy graduation in Aleppo, 200 Soviet advisers and their 
families received almost as much attention as the gradu¬ 
ates. On Friday afternoons, when Government offices 
are closed, Soviet families go on weekend outings with 
Syrian military escorts. And the state-controlled newspa¬ 
pers in Damascus publish frequent dispatches from 
Tass, the Soviet press agency, praising Syrian-style so¬ 
cialism. ., 

On the surface, Syrian-Soviet relations are smooth, 
"as good as they’ve ever been," a close adviser to Presi¬ 
dent Hafez al-Assad said in an interview. “When a hand 
is extended to us in friendship and cooperation, we don't 

fgfllSC ** 

But underneath, it is more a tough-minded arrange¬ 
ment of mutual interest, a “manage de raison" a diplo¬ 
mat said. The Russians control Syria’s only source of ad¬ 
vanced arms; the Syrians hold the keys to Russian par¬ 
ticipation in the Middle East peace process. 

Reagan Administration officials have at times ac¬ 
cused Syria of acting as a Soviet surrogate in the region. 
But since 1976, when Moscow objected to the moving of 
Syrian troops into Lebanon and cut off arms, shipments, 
it has been evident that President Assad is his own man. 
The Syrians stayed in Lebanon and the Soviet shipments 

were later resumed. • . . 

“We are cooperating with an intelligent country that 
has an intelligent political class, with clear ideas and 
precise programs,”-Felix Fedotov, the Soviet Ambassa¬ 
dor to Syria, told an Italian journalist a few days ago. He 
said relations were "excellent” but added, "we have our 

differeiices.” .. 

Western experts believe Mr. Assad s first mee ting 
with the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, iy Moscow 
in July was marred by their different approaches to the 


Middle East. “The relationship really has its rough 
edges.” a Western diplomat said. 

The friction is rooted In Syrian resentment of Soviet 
limits on supplying advanced weapons to compete with 
Israel’s well-stocked arsenal. When Israel invaded Leba¬ 
non in 1982, the American-supplied Israelis destroyed 
nearly 100 Syrian aircraft. The Russians helped rebuild 
the Syrian forces, but the goal of strategic balance with 
Israel remained only a goal. In November, when the Is¬ 
raelis shot down two Soviet-made MTG-23 jets, there was 
■ no defensive reaction by the Syrians. 

Western experts also doubt that the confrontation- 
shy Russians were happy with the recent movement of 
Soviet-built Syrian anti-aircraft missiles In and out of 
Lebanon. 

It seems unlikely that the Russian would use the Mid¬ 
dle East as a testing ground against the best American 
weapons. 

By the middle of last year, Syria had succeeded in 
obtaining the withdrawal of half the 5,000 Soviet advisers 
working here in 1984, according to Western sources. 
Among those leaving was an air defense unit believed to 
be the Russians* only land-based potential combat force 
in the area. 

Friction Over Arafat 

In the diplomatic realm, both countries favor an in¬ 
ternational conference on Middle Eastern peace, but 
.they disagree about the fine print. The Soviet Union 
wants to share the chairmanship with the United States. 
The Syrians want the participation as wed of China, 
France and Britain, the other permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council. In what Ambassador 
Fedotov says would be “a circus." 

There is also friction Over Syrian rejection of Yaslr 
Arafat, the Palestine Liberation Organization chairman, 
and support for anti-Arafat Palestinians opposed to a ne¬ 
gotiated settlement. Last week in London, Prime Minis- 





The Syrian President, Hafez af-Assad (left), with Mikhail S. 
Soviet leader. In Moscow In June. 

ter Shimon Peres of Israel said American go-betweens 
had assured him that King Hussein of Jordan was ready 
-to proceed with negotiations even if Syria and Mr. Arafat 
withhold their approval. 

Moscow has repeatedly called for P.L.O. unity and 
the normalization of Syrian-P.L.O. relations. The meet¬ 
ing in Moscow this month of Foreign Minister Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze and Farouk Kaddoumi, a senior P.L.O. 


representative, "was very successful 
in improving bilateral relations and 
narrowed the gap between the two 
sides,” a Palestinian said. 

But Mr. Assad, who once threat¬ 
ened to “chop off Mr. Arafat's fin¬ 
gers," is an implacable enemy. He is 
thought to have urged the ouster of 
Mr. Arafat as P.L.O. chairman, when 
he met with King Hussein in Damas¬ 
cus last month. 

"When Mr. Arafat deviated from 
what we consider the right line of 
struggle, he betrayed the Palestin¬ 
ians," a Syrian foreign policy adviser 
said. "He gave more and more con¬ 
cessions without even gening a hope 
of anything in return." 

Moscow also is thought to be dis¬ 
pleased with Syrian support for Iran 
in the stalemated lran-lraq war, 
though Syria has shown some signs of 
disaffection with Iran. Iranian- 
backed Islamic militias in Lebanon 
are believed to be holding Western 
hostages, thwarting Syrian efforts to 
T “* free them. Iran has also withheld oil 
« or ® 8 ™ v i ifre from Syria of late because of unpaid 
_ bills. 

Many Syrians show little affec¬ 
tion for Russians and their system. 

“This country is at least as capitalistic, if not more 
so, at heart than the United States.” said a Western 
economist in Damascus. "If there were an open referen¬ 
dum, Pd guess that, at the most, 10 to 20 percent of the 
people would support socialism." Or, as a Damascus 
jeweler put it: "We’re capitalists; they’re not. How can 
you be Syrian and not want to make money?” 
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'Something Has Got to Give’ 


Inquiry Finds 
A Pattern in 
Mortgage Frauds 

Federal officials confirmed last 
week that they had found a pattern in 
their continuing investigation of 
home mortgage fraud. Across the 
country, they said, real-estate inves¬ 
tors have used similar methods in 
defrauding the Department of Hous¬ 
ing and Urban Development of tens 
of millions of dollars. 

In a typical scheme, the officials 
said, an investor conveys a home to a 
sham purchaser, sometimes a child, 
inflating the value of the property 
and obtaining a Government-insured 
mortgage on the basis of a falsified 
application. The buyer defaults, 
leaving the Government liable for 
the loan. “We’re very alarmed be¬ 
cause there seems to be some sort of 
whispering campaign among these 
people,” said Robert E. Nipp, an 
H.U.D. spokesman. “These schemes 
go from city to city, and it looks like 
they use the same routine.” 

Another Federal official said that 
in Washington, D.C., alone, the Gov¬ 
ernment faced a loss that might ex¬ 
ceed $25 million, which would make 
the District’s mortgage swindle 
potentially the costliest in H.UJD.’s 
history. Similar frauds have been re¬ 
ported in Houston, Milwaukee and 
Camden, N.J., among other cities. 

“It becomes apparent with each 
passing indictment the fraud is more 
extensive than this Court ever 
thought,” said Federal District 
Judge Stanley Brotman as he sen¬ 
tenced five men in Camden on Jan. 
10. “The Court cannot close its eyes 
to the fact that every taxpayer is 
hurt. Money is being stolen.” 


Paul Clarice, her administrative 
assistant and chief political adviser, 
were charged with offering $100,000 
to help Ed Davis, a state Senator and 
former Los Angeles police chief, pay 
off campaign debts. In return, ac¬ 
cording to the indictment, they pm* 
posed that Mr. Davis drop out of the 
Republican primary. 

Mrs. Fiedler and Mr. Clarke were 
charged under a section of the Cali¬ 
fornia election code that makes it a 
felony to offer money or other con¬ 
sideration to induce a candidate to 
withdraw from a campaign. “This 
whole thing is ridiculous,” Repre¬ 
sentative Fiedler said after a court 
appearance. “I've done nothing 
wrong, and 1 don’t think anyone in 
my campaign has done anything 
wrong.” Mr. Clarke called the indict¬ 
ment “one of the greatest political 
dirty tricks of all time." 

Mis. Fiedler’s political career 
began with her election as an anti¬ 
busing candidate to the Los Angeles 
Board of Education in 1977. Three 
years later, she won her seat in the 
House by narrowly defeating an in¬ 
cumbent Democrat. 

In Washington, David Narsavage, 
spokesman for the National Republi¬ 
can Senatorial Committee, said the 
indictment had probably spoiled her 
chances to run against Democratic 
Senator Alan Cranston, and had per¬ 
haps damaged Mr. Davis as well. 
“It’s difficult to win a nomination 
when under indictment," he said, 
adding that Mr. Davis was "prob¬ 
ably going to lose a couple of points 
just by association with a scandal.** 


Alleged Mafia 
Chiefs Convicted 

The Government’s investigation of 
Midwest Mafia operations began 
nearly five years ago, and the Fed¬ 
eral Bureau of Investigation’s evi¬ 
dence eventually grew to include 
more than 4.000 hours of tape re¬ 
corded conversations. Last week, the 
spadework paid off; a Federal jury 
in Kansas City convicted five men, 
including the reputed leader of or¬ 
ganized crime in Chicago, of conspir¬ 
ing to skim more than $2 million in 
untaxed winnings from gambling 
casinos in Las Vegas. 

Those convicted included Joseph 
J. Aiuppa, 78 years old, whom the 
Government described as head of 
Chicago’s underworld, and a reputed 
underboss, John P. Cerone, 71. Law¬ 
yers for the defendants said the ver¬ 
dicts would be appealed. 

The four-month trial included dra¬ 
matic testimony describing the 
mob’s lock on the Teamsters union 
and its Central States Pension Fund. 
According to the testimony, two 
loans totaling more than $87 million 
were drawn from the fund to, among 
other things, buy and remodel Las 
Vegas casinos. Witnesses included a 
former Teamsters president, Roy L. 
Williams, who told of taking orders 
from underworld figures. Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, who was convicted of bribery 
in 1982, acknowledged that he was 
cooperating in the hope that his 10- 
year sentence would be reduced; his 
plea for leniency was turned down. 
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Representative Bobbi Fiedler 


Congresswoman 

Indicted 

Bobbi Fiedler, a California Repub¬ 
lican who parlayed an antibusing 
campaign into a seat in the United 
States House of Representatives, an¬ 
nounced three weeks ago that she 
would seek her party’s nomination 
for the Senate. But last week she and 
an aide were charged with attempt¬ 
ing to buy off an opponent. 

In an indictment made public Fri¬ 
day, Representative Fiedler and 


AShakeout 
At Eastern 

Eastern Airlines clipped some 
wings last week to keep its planes 
aloft. Under pressure from creditors 
threatening to call in $2.5 billion in 
debt unless the airline trims its costs 
by the end of February, Eastern cut 
the wages of flight attendants by 20 
percent and lengthened their work 
week. The company also said it 
would lay off 1,010 of its 7,200 stew¬ 
ards and stewardesses by Feb. 4. 

The action, which Eastern officials 
said would not affect service quality, 
was theopejunground in air effort to 
gain $400 million to $500 million in 
annual savings from the company’s 
three unions, which represent flight 
attendants, pilots and machinists. 
The airline has survived previous 
difficulties by obtaining temporary 
. concessions from employees. But 
Frank Borman, its chief executive, 
said deregulation, fare wars and 
wage concessions gained by its com¬ 
petitors had prompted Eastern’s 
creditors to conclude that it was not 
viable unless it reduced its costs. 

So perilous is the airline’s situa¬ 
tion, so tough management's stand 
and so convincing the threat of bank¬ 
ruptcy that the bead of the flight at¬ 
tendants’ union said it would not 
strike at this point. “We don’t have 
the luxury of using old scripts any¬ 
more,” said Robert V. Callahan, the 
union leader. He said he would try to 
continue negotiating, and die com¬ 
pany replied that it, too, was willing 
to talk. 

While Eastern struggled to avoid 
default. Northwest Airlines, the na¬ 
tion’s lOth-biggest carrier, an¬ 
nounced that it would buy Republic 
Airlines, the 7th-biggest, for $884 
million. The acquisition would be the 
largest under deregulation and was 
expected to set off more consolida¬ 
tion among airlines trying to remain 
competitive. 

Troops Mobilized 
In Hormel Strike 

“We are under sage in tins town,” 
a senior vice president of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Company said last week 
as Minnesota National Guardsmen 
were called out to preserve order in 
Austin, near the Iowa border. Local 
officials requested the Guardsmen 
Monday after striking meatpackers 
blocked two gates at the company’s 
plant so applicants and new workers 
could not enter and those inside 
could not leave. 

The mobilization of the Guard by 
Gov. RUdy Perpich intensified a pro¬ 
longed and bitter struggle between 
Hormel and 1,500 members of Local 
P-9 of the United Food and Commer¬ 
cial Workers. In 1984, the company 
unilaterally reduced production-line 
wages from $10.69 to $8.25 an hour 
(they were raised to $9.25 hi arbitra¬ 
tion). Since the strike began Aug. 17, 
the union has twice rejected an offer 
of $10 an hour for returning workers 
and a substantially reduced rate for 
new employees. As In other recent 
labor disputes, management is seek¬ 
ing to cuts costs to stay competitive 
with nonunicxi and foreign opera¬ 
tions. 

Hormel, which announced two 
weds ago that it would attempt to 
reopen, said it would continue to ac¬ 
cept returning strikers and hire re¬ 
placements until a new workforce of 
1,500 was assembled. With the Na¬ 
tional Guard and city police officers 
clearing the way. some strikers and 
new workers were able to oner the 
plant. 

Michael(Fright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


Congress 
Envisions 
A Y ear 
To Forget 

By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 

WASHINGTON — When Republican leaders 
had breakfast at the White House last week, they 
listened quietly as President Reagan sketched 
out a budget proposal that would slice deficits 
solely by reducing domestic programs. Lower 
defense spending and higher taxes were ruled 
out. No voice was raised in opposition to the 
President’s plan, but later in the day Senator 
Thad Cochran of Mississippi joked that it was a 
good thing none of the Republican leaders had 
been asked to take lie detector tests. 

By week’s end, at another White House meet¬ 
ing, Congressional Republicans began to lose pa¬ 
tience with Mr. Reagan. Participants in the 
meetings said they had warned him that unless 
he showed more flexibility and leadership on 
budget matters, the Republican Party could 
splinter and lose its Senate majority next fall. 
Representative Robert H. Michel of Illinois, the 
minority leader in the House, stressed after the 
meeting: “We are headed for some kind of ne¬ 
gotiated settlement. Something has got to give.’ ’ 
This tension between Republican leaders and 
the White House summed up the dominant mood . 
on Capitol Hill as the lawmakers returned for the 

second session of the 99th Congress. They are 
looking forward to the year with all the relish 
usually accorded root canal work. 

And the main reason is the fear and uncer¬ 
tainty so many feel over the implications of the 
new law that requires them to balance the budget 
in annual steps over the next five years. If those 
steps are not taken, automatic cuts will go into ef¬ 
fect, and many lawmakers agree with Repre¬ 
sentative Silvio O. Conte, a Massachusetts Re¬ 
publican. when he calls the measure “a disas¬ 
trous piece of work.” 

The legislators got a taste of that disaster when ■ 
James Miller, the Director of the Office of Man¬ 
agement and Budget, said last week that if the 
automatic cuts are implemented in the next fis¬ 
cal year, military spending will drop 18 percent, 
and domestic outlays by 25 percent. 

Any deficit-reduction plan that could forestall 
the automatic cuts, many Congressman think, 
must include new taxes and lower defense spend¬ 
ing. But as long as the President is adamantly op¬ 
posed to both elements, the lawmakers will re¬ 
main frozen by indecision. 

This paralysis is only aggravated by-the elec-; 
tions now less than 10 months away, Ttyepty-two \j>'. 
Republican Senate seats will be up, and a net 
gain of only four slots would put the Democrats 
back in control next January. Accordingly, Sen¬ 
ate Republicans are eager to move forward on a 
bipartisan compromise as fast as possible, so 
voters will have time to forget the President's 
proposals before they go to the polls. “We want to 
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prove tjut we can govern," said Mr. Cochran, the 
- jsecreiarypfthe-Republican conference. ?';We can * 
blame scgnqrpf qur problems qa .ti^ Dejnocrats, 
but not all." 

In Ms weekly radio address yesterday, the 
President, perhaps providing a preview of Tues¬ 
day’s State of the Union message, said be needed 
“the help of Republicans and Democrats In the 
Congress if we are to solve the serious problems 
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Mt clear the Senate, perhaps next tdAi . 

<y mer, it is likely to be more favorable 

to business chan the House veririon, 
and it could well include new raws 
noes to help trim the deficit. 

International trade is another tone 
likely to crowd the Cwy *wi o otf 
agenda and cause problems with the 
Administration. Mr. Reagan beltevea 
fhnt sanctions against America’s 
. trading partners would invite RWfc b ~ 
tkm and lead to a spiraling ec onomic 
war. But many areas of th c_ country 
are suffering from foreign Imports, 
and Democrats see the Issue as the 
best way to attack the Reagan eco¬ 
nomic record. Accordingly, Congress 
i hi Hv*ty to adopt some form of W 

► lation that cracks down on unfair 

^ trade practices abroad. 

\ Among the items left over from 

last year is a rewriting of die fam i* 
jfif gratkm laws. A storm blew up aroond 

P the issue last week as an Admfetetra- 

K tion report asserted that restricting. 

y- the flow of tm mig ration would fan- 

■£ pose heavy burdens on the economy. 

ISf. At week’s end, however, the WHte 
gggr House said it still wanted Congnan tar 

deal with the issue this year. 

After five years of the Re^aa 
)fg§**“ presidency, the legislative agenda of 
many conservatives also remains tm~ 
MV finished. Protesters demanding an 

raV end to legalized abortion crowded the 
J mm. capital last week. Mr. Reagan reiter- 

l V[ > . ated his su pport for their cause, but 
i V Congress seems in no mood to re- 

verse the court decision that permit. 
m ted women to terminate pregnancies. 

On the foreign policy front. White 
House officials said last week that 
|P Mr. Reagan would soon request $198 
BV raiDkxi in new aid to the insurgents 
ttwnw fightiiqg tte Government of Nicara¬ 
gua; more than half would be for 
milftazy help, which is now banned by Congress, 
The White House-hopes that repressive policies 
by Managua have ^witdbed Congress i onal senti¬ 
ment in favor of tnifitazy support, hot Demo¬ 
cratic leaders predicted that the House would' 
sUR reject the mea sur e . The Administration 
fates an even tougher battle if it cries to sell s«v 
phisticated new weapons to Jordan or to aid 
rebels fighting the Government of Angola. 
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Congress May Stop Most Employers From Using Lie Detectors 


Machines That Try to Read Minds 


By STEVEN GREENHOUSE 

CHICAGO — A recent article in the Harvard 
Business Review tells of a young investment ad¬ 
viser here who was asked to submit to a lie detec¬ 
tor test after $20,000 in securities disappeared 
from his office. Certain of his innocence, the 
young man agreed to the test. But the polygraph 
made him so nervous that the examiner con¬ 
cluded be was being deceptive. The young man 
was dismissed. 

Two months later, the real thief was caught in 
the act of stealing securities. The culprit was 
fired, but the young man was not rehjred. 

Such stories are on many minds in Congress 
these days. After months of hot debate over the 
use of lie detectors among Government employ-' 
ees, one of the more controversial items on the 
docket for the 1986 Congressional session is the 
use of polygaphs in the private sector. 

The House Education and Labor Committee 
has sent to the full House a bill that would, with a 
few exceptions, prohibit private employers from 


using lie detectors to screen applicants or investi¬ 
gate employees. Although many analysts say the 
bill, which has 165 co-sponsors, will pass easily, 
employers who often use lie detectors are lobby¬ 
ing bard to scuttle the measure.' 

“It’s a question of a worker’s right not to be in¬ 
timidated, "said Pat Williams, a Montana Demo¬ 
crat who is sponsoring the bill. “I’m deeply trou¬ 
bled that each year more and more workers are 
required to take lie detector tests." 

Experts estimate that 2 million private-sector 
employees had to take such tests in 1985, about 75 
percent of them in connection with pre-employ¬ 
ment screening. Last year’s figure is three times 
the level of a" decade earlier and far higher than 
the combined number of Government employees 
and criminal suspects who took the tests. 

Defenders of lie detectors say they discourage 
thieves from applying for jobs, help ferret out 
embezzlers and exonerate people wrongfully sus¬ 
pected. Many pharmacy chains, wary of drag 
theftsamcmg employees, use the tests in the hope 
of learning whether job. applicants ever abused 
drugs or stole property. “We find lie detectors 



one of many very helpful investigative tools.” 
said Sheldon L London, legislative c o u nsel for 
Jewelers of America, a trade assoc ia tion. "Inter¬ 
nal theft Is a huge problem in our industry.” 

Corporate polygraph tests are usually admitdf- 
fared by outside experts who attach blood prtbfe 
sore tubes around a sobject’s arm and chest M. 
electrodes to his fingers. The idea is that wfaefi- 
the subject lies, the body has certain nervous 
reactions that the device records on a chart, fi 
theory, the examiner can tell from the chart 
when a subject is lying. 

Restrictions Supported 

Though many companies trust polygraphs, 
some prominent ones, among them LB.M. and 
General Motors, shim the devices. Critics, ar¬ 
guing that courts find polygraphs so uareftable 
that they routinely refuse to admit test results as 
evidence, say the detectors themselves He. 
“These tests don’t work, and they scare thebeB 
out of people," said Jay Harvey, legisl ati ve di¬ 
rector for the AFL-CIO’s Food and Allied Service 
Trades Department. Unions representing super- 
market, drag store and other retail employees— 
employees often subject to the tests — are push¬ 
ing bard for die Williams bill. 

Mr. Harvey and other critics cite a 1963stxxfy 
fay the Office of Te ch n olo gy Assessment, Con¬ 
gress’ research arm. "While there is some evi¬ 
dence tor the validity of polygraph testing as an 
adjunct to criminal investigations," the study 
said, “there is very little research or sdetitffic 
evidence to establish polygraph-test vaittty hi 
sheening situations, whether they be praera-. 
ployment" or otherwise employment related. 

That report pointed to 24 studies concfodoME 
that the polygraph correctly detected grift la . 
anywhere from 35 to 100 per c e n t of the easel In 
which it was used. 

Seven state s ban private employers from using 
polygraphs in connection with screening prospec- 
tive employees or tracking down 
wrongdoers. Nineteen others and the District of 
Columbia regulate their use. The jewelers and 
drag chains say they would support Federal 
legislation regulating polygraphs by requiring, 
for example, certain levels of g gper t fse 
examiners. But critics say such legislation would 
pat tiie Federal imprimatur on Ue detectors. 

is confident that Us 
MI, which would allow employers to test ia os- 
tIonal Sfcmity or drag theft cases, wifi be ap¬ 
proved by both tiie House and the Senate. He is - 


usually forepart--OrrinG. Hatch, the Utah Re. 
publican, and Edward M. Kennedy, the Mass*, 
ebuserts Democrat, who are also the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Senate 
Labor Human Resources Committee_ 


. Says Tyrone Kelley, lobbyist for the Nriotiat 
Association of Chain Drug Stores, “We’re swim, 
mhw onstream on this one." 
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U.S. Debut on the Tokyo Exchange Th© 


* . was expected i o provide its floor staff 

Merrill T I 7 n/*h wlth a tounga area for the break be- 

A 1C1 L ill J^yncn tween the exchange's morning and af- 

fflVec J+c oAof temoon sessions. So the company had 

*Lo oCctl 111 IS to rent space in a nearby apartment 

week, and gets a “ p “" in 

crack at millions Tanaka labored for months as the 

• r - head of Morgan’s in-house committee 

1H iCcS. on the stock exchange. To obtain 

_ stock exchange membership, one 

does not simply fill out forms and 

Bv siisan ruin a send them a,ong - The conlents of 

»y auanN iHiRA these applications, including detailed 

information about Morgan’s fi- 

a Tokyo 

• Chnsimas Day 1984, Merrill 
Lynch Japan was one disap- 
pointed company. Daifufcu Se¬ 
curities had just announced that it 
was awarding its vacant seal on the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange — the first 
seat ever open to a foreign securities 
• company — not lo Merrill Lynch but 
to another Japanese firm." Merrill 
Lynch lost out to a higher bid and, 
some suspected, to the network of 
relationships that Jinks Japan’s finan¬ 
cial world. 

A little more than a year later, Mer¬ 
rill Lynch is one busy company, rac¬ 
ing to prepare Tor its debut next Sat¬ 
urday us the first foreign member of 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange. Five 
other foreign companies, including 
Morgan Stanley and Goldman Sachs, 
will send their brokers onto the floor 
in the next few months. 

The new foreign presence on the ex¬ 
change is the must visible symbol of 
the changes that have been sweeping 
Japan's financial markets. Driven in 
part by the swelling of private sav¬ 
ings, the Japanese have been easing 

the restrictions lhal have stifled their nances, its executives and its stool 
markets and have limited the ways in trading practices, were the subject o 
which individuals and institutions erxfless meetings with officials of ttu 
could invest their money. exchange and the Ministry of Pi- 

Over the past 18 months, the Japa- nance. Once the exchange selected 
nese Government has relaxed regula- three American, three British and 
lions on foreign currency speculation four Japanese firms last fall for 10un- 
and has created several new interna- filled seats, it began running semi- 
tionally traded securities. As a result, nars to orient the new members and 
Japanese capital has flowed abroad, explain the cumbersome procedures, 
and a lively market in American Then came the tasks of installing 
Treasury bonds has sprung up in computer systems Inked to the ex- 
Kabutocho, Tokyo's rough equivalent change, recruiting employees, and 
of Wall Street. Trading volumes have sending them to a Tokyo Exchange 
soared. Staffs at foreign securities training program that includes the 
houses have doubled or tripled. And teaching of standard hand signals for 
at long last foreign brokerage houses trading and the exact, pre-set routes 
are getting seals on the Tokyo Stock that must be traveled between com- 
Exchange— and a shot at millions of pany booths on rhe floor and other 
dollars in new brokerage fees. trading booths. 

But the breakthrough is not coming In hiring, always a challenge in 
easily. At the Tokyo Exchange, the Japan. Morgan Stanley received 
newcomers sense a certain wariness some unexpected help from its Japa- 
on the part of some of their com pet i- nese competitors. For years, Mr. 

tors. "For companies who are facing Phillips said, Morgan Stanley’s New 
foreign members for the first time— York office had invited Japanese 

•they may be taking this as a kind of firms, to participate in underwritings. 

^Wack ship* invasion.’’ safd'D^fid'l?. ** fl 'NfeWJ' tie saitf,^ Japanese ?fittoifr are 
“Phillips, managing director and gen- • repaying the favor by recommending 
eral manager r»f Morgan Stanley's employees with trading experience 
Tokyo branch. The "black ship*' on the exchange floor. Competitors 
refers to the fleet of Commodore Mat- are also lending a hand to Merrill 

tbew Perry, who forced open Japan’s Lynch — this past week. Nomura Se- 
doors in 1853 after centuries of isola- curities gave two of Merrill’s Amer- 
lion. ican bilingual floor traders some ad- 

Along the route to membership, the vance-on-the-job training, 
companies have run into some inter- Neither Morgan nor Merrill would 
esting problems. Merrill, for exam- say how much money they have spent 
pie, only recently discovered that it preparing to join the exchange, other 


than the$5 million membership fee— 
high by the standards of the New 
York Stock Exchange, where a seat 
currently trades at $480,000. But 
Tokyo officials argue that the fact 
that the memberships are corporate 
and limited to 93 makes them worth 
the price. In New York, by compari¬ 
son. a company must buy a separate 
seat for each employee trading on the 
floor. 

Walter J. Burkett, senior vice 
president and general manager of 
Merrill's Tokyo office, agrees. His 
firm and Morgan Stanley have paid 
commissions for years to Japanese 


still in United States dollar instru¬ 
ments — Treasury bonds, American 
stocks, and fixed-income corporate 
bonds that Japanese investors are 
purchasing in growing amounts. Nei¬ 
ther Morgan nor Merrill would say 
how much money they earn in Japan, 
nor how large a percentage of their 
worldwide revenues come from this 
country. But both believe they win 
substantially increase their earnings 
as a result of stock exchange mem¬ 
bership and deregulation. 

The new opportunities for foreign 
firms have not noticeably removed 
the special requirements —- some 
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nances, its executives and its stock 
trading practices, were the subject of 
endless meetings with officials of the 
exchange and the Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance. Once the exchange selected 
three American, three British and 
four Japanese firms last fail for 10 un¬ 
filled seats, it began running semi¬ 
nars to orient the new members and 
explain the cumbersome procedures. 

Then came the tasks of installing 
computer systems Inked to the ex¬ 
change, recruiting employees, and 
sending them to a Tokyo Exchange 
training program that includes the 
teaching of standard hand signals for 
trading and the exact, pre-set routes 
that must be traveled between com¬ 
pany booths on rhe floor and other 
trading booths. 

In hiring, always a challenge in 
Japan. Morgan Stanley received 
some unexpected help from its Japa¬ 
nese competitors. For years, Mr. 
Phillips said, Morgan Stanley’s New 
York office had invited Japanese 
firms, to participate in underwritings. 


eral manager r»f Morgan Stanley's 
Tokyo branch. The "black ship” 
refers to the fleet of Commodore Mat¬ 
thew Perry, who forced open Japan's 
doors in 1853 after centuries of isola¬ 
tion. 

Along the route to membership, the 
companies have run into some inter¬ 
esting problems. Merrill, for exam¬ 
ple, only recently discovered that it 


brokers to handle their stock trades 
on the exchange floor. With member¬ 
ship, (hat expense ends and both 
firms gain access to a flow of com¬ 
mission income, not only from the ris¬ 
ing number of Americans trading in 
Japanese stocks but also from Japa¬ 
nese customers, for whom the presti¬ 
gious membership is a drawing card. 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Burkett antici¬ 
pate their firms will earn back the 
price of membership within three 
years. 

To accumulate expertise on Japa¬ 
nese companies and stocks. Merrill 
has assembled since 1981 a staff of 10 
analysts. When Merrill begins trad¬ 
ing on Saturday, moreover, there will 
be at least one American on the trad¬ 
ing floor—a bilingual employee who 
once worked as a floor trader for a 
Japanese securities company. 

Morgan Stanley, which had 40 em¬ 
ployees in 1983, now boasts a staff of 
150 (they are not all devoted to Japa¬ 
nese equities) and plans to expand to 
250 by the end of the year, Mr. Phil¬ 
lips said. Of these, about 30 arte non- 
Japanese. although Morgan plans to 
reduce that number. 

"It may be Morgan Stanley, but 
this is a Japanese company, and we 
want people to see that our branch is 
being supported and managed by 
Japanese nationals,” said Mr. Phil¬ 
lips, who is himself Japanese but who 
was adopted by an American couple. 

For both Morgan and Merrill, how¬ 
ever, most of the business in Japan is 


would say special frustrations — of 
doing business here as a foreign 
financial institution. 

Foremost among them is a problem 
common to any foreign business here 
— breaking into a close-knit com¬ 
munity where loyalties and traditions 
run deep and where a better price 
alone will not suffice to disrupt the 
relationships that bind companies 
and clients. "You could characterize 
foreign firms as concentrating on 
making the best deal, in contrast to 
the Japanese practice of sticking with 
loyal friends,” said an American Em¬ 
bassy official familiar with Japan’s 
financial system. "Being here a long 
lime counts for a iol.” 

That was a lesson foreign securities 
firms learned when they applied to 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange for seats. 
Ten foreign and eight Japanese firms 
competed for the 10 available seats, 
and almost without exception the ex¬ 
change awarded the seats to the for¬ 
eign companies with the longest es- j 
tablished presence in Japan. * The ‘ 
. First Boston Corporation, which flew • 
in top executives to press for a seat, 
was told quietly that it had little 
chance of obtaining one because the 
firm had only received permission to 
operate a branch office in the past 
year. 

Customers, too, like to observe the 
performance of a firm over the long 
term before committing themselves. 


Bank of America's future, and that 
of its chief executive, Samuel H. Ar- 
macost. was clouded by a triple 
whammy. The nation's No. 2 bank 
was fined a staggering $4.75 million 
for failing to report large cash trans¬ 
actions. The same day its parent, 
BankAmerica, reported a $178 mil¬ 
lion loss, much more than most ana¬ 
lysts had expected. Then, having 
slashed its dividend last August, the' 
big West Coast bank eliminated it for 
the latest quarter. The loss came 
largely from its troubled portfolio of 
bad loans. While the bank says it has 
reduced Its problems, analysts are 
skeptical of a turnaround soon. 

OH prices dropped further, to under 
$20 a barrel on most markets, in what 
looks like the full-scale price war 
threatened by OPEC in December. 
The plunge, to six-year lows, was pre¬ 
cipitated by a doubling in output by 
Saudi Arabia, OPEC's largest pro¬ 
ducer, in an attempt to regain control 
of the marketplace. Saudi Arabia’s 
Oil Minister warned that prices will 
go to $15 a barrel unless all nations — 
in and out of OPEC — cooperate to 
rein in production. Britain, in particu¬ 
lar, is under pressure as the biggest 
North Sea producer: as oil prices 
have dropped, so has the pound. But 
Britain says its oilfields are run by 
private companies that are not re¬ 
quired to heed requests for cutbacks. 

The effects of the plunge are wide- 
ranging. Lower oil prices can make 
economic expansion less expensive, 
particulary in third-world nations, 
and can help keep inflation in check. 
But oil-producing nations, especially 
those in the third world, could be hit 
severely. Mexico, for example, with 
deepening debt problems, faces a 
crisis if its hard-currency-producing 
oil exports suffer. And if prices fall 
too far, analysts say, banks will be 
faced with huge defaults in energy 
and third-world loans. 

Sluggish growth marked .the fourth 
quarter* and-all of 1985. The G.N.P. 
grew in the final three months at a 2.4 
rate, far below the “flash” estimate 
of 3.2 percent. And the Z.3 percent 
rate for the year came nowhere near 
the Government’s hopes for 3 percent 
growth. Once again, the nation’s 
trade gap took the brunt of the blame ] 
for the poor performance. While the ! 
year’s performance was the worst 
since the 1982 recession, nearly . 

everyone is stubbornly optimistic ! 

about 1986. ! 
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A Shock That OPEC Won’t Overcome 


By HENRY D. JACOBY 

I N THE 1970’s, economists debated 
whether the oil market was funda¬ 
mentally different from other 
commodifies markets. Last week’s 
impressive plunge in oil prices pro¬ 
vided an emphatic answer lo the 
questions of the 70’s. Oil has become a 
commodity like any other, and the 
price changes of recent weeks are 
part of a pattern of volatility that will 
characterize (he market in (he future. 

With the advantage of hindsight, we 
can see rather clearly how the seeds 
of OPEC’s destruction were planted 
years ago. OPEC managers (and 
most of the rest of us) seriously un¬ 
derestimated the speed with which 
the industrial economies could adapt 
through investment in more energy- 
efficient dwellings, cars and indus¬ 
trial machinery. And Tew predicted 
the increased flow of non-OPEC oil 
from a price-induced drilling boom. 
As a result, the cartel overshot badly 
in selling crude prices, particularly, 
in the months following the Iranian 
revolution, in late 1978 and 1979. 

It was downhill from there, with a 
reduction in the total market and a 
drastic cut in OPEC's share. OPEC s 
production is now around 18 million 
barrels a day, and it needs to be cut 
another 2 million, or so lo match 
weakening demand. A decade ago, 
capacity totaled more than 30 million 
barrels a day. Today, even with the 
ravages of the Iran-fraq war and the 
rundown of capacity in places like 
Kuwait. OPEC countries still could 
produce 40 percent to 50 percent more 

than they do now. 

But pricing errors were only the 
most obvious of OPEC's blunders. 
Another set of OPEC moves led to the 
dismantling of an orderly oil market 
patrolled by the international majors, 
then the six largest United States 
companies plus British Petroleum 
Through the 1960’s and early 1970 s 
these so-called Seven Sisters handled 
rouehly four-fifths of international oil 
trade They could adjust oil supplies 
to match changing consumer de¬ 
mand. thereby maintaining stable 
markets. Today, their share is less 
than one-fifth of traded oil. Not only 
were the old concessions national¬ 
ized but OPEC pricing policies drove 

ikp majors out of the business of mar¬ 
keting oil to third parties like Japan, 
leaving the role to a mixed crowd of 
national oil companies, independents 
and traders. 


OiPs Plunge: The Brent Yardstick 

Daily spot quote in Rotterdam for Brent crude oil, dollars a barret 
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These changes set the stage for an¬ 
other development that, in OPEC's 
decline, ranks in importance just be¬ 
hind the fall in world oil demand and 
rise in supply. This was the dramatic 
growth of the spot and futures mar¬ 
kets for crude oil. 

• With a proliferation of buyers and 
sellers, arid the strengthening of these 
open markets, commodity-like condi¬ 
tions were-created. Trying to manage 
crude-oil prices in the face of these 
new markets became something like 
walking a frisky, 120-pound dog. You 
didn’t necessarily go everywhere the 
dog went, but your genera) direction 
was hugely affected. 

The cartel did remarkably well for- 
a number of years, first with Saudi . 
Arabia balancing the system almost 
alone, and later under a system that 
set production limits for the mem¬ 
bers. But the market pressures were 
simply too great. After repeated fail¬ 
ures to agree on a new set of produc¬ 
tion controls — or on ways to Insure 
compliance with the existing ones — 
Saudia Arabia, last fall, and then the 
rest of OPEC adopted a policy of pro¬ 
tecting market share without regard 
to price. 

How far might prices fall as OPEC 
producers price to move their oil? As 
one friend in the business puts it. 
“The bottom is too terrible to contem¬ 
plate.” In the short run, there is not 
much change to be expected on the 
demand side when prices rail. On the 
other hand, one might expect some 
cutback in supply. But even this ef¬ 


fect is likely to be small as well, ex¬ 
cept at extremely low price levels — 
say, below $12 a barret. 

In the short run, production will 
continue as long as operators can 
cover out-of-pocket exists after tax, 
and this cost is in the range of $1 to $5 
a barrel for. most of the world’s re¬ 
serves. In fact, when prices drop 
there is an incentive to produce more 
to maintain cash flow. So the system 
now is just as unstable downward as 
it was upwa rd during the panic of 1978 
and 1979. 

With the current excess of oil sup¬ 
plies, tbe only force that could hold 
prices up and out of the ’‘terrible'’ 
zone would be expectations about the 
level of prices some months in the fu¬ 
ture. At some point in the price de¬ 
cline, oil companies and traders will 
form expectations that the price will 
rise in the next few months. They will 
then begin to fill inventories while oil 
is still cheap. This will increase de¬ 
mand and firm up the market price. 

It is a fairly ephemeral arrange¬ 
ment, as price supports go. More¬ 
over, these expectations will be con¬ 
stantly changing as market events 
unfold and as governments respond. 
They cannot be predicted because 
they are so importantly afrected by , 
information that is not yet avaliable. 

Nevertheless, I think it unlikely 
that oil prices will move ouLside a 
range of $15 to $25 a barrel a year 
from now, but I see little to argue for 
one level over another within that 
range. Nor, would 1 expect stability 


from month to month. The farther 
one looks Into the future, the wider 
the window. 

Some analysts believe that Saudi 
Arabia’s recent decision to increase 
production from less than 3 million 
barrels a day to 4.5 million barrels a 
day is a crafty ploy designed to drive 
Britain and Mexico into agreements 
to help share the burden of cutting 
back supply so as to maintain high 
prices. If so, the plan is likely to fail. 

The situation between the OPEC 
and non-OPEC nations is a classic 
"prisoners’ dilemma.” Imagine two 
prisoners being held in separate cells 
for participating in the same crime. 

If neither confesses, both can expect 
to get off with relatively lesser 
charges and prison terms. If both con¬ 
fess, each will get moderate sen¬ 
tences. But if one talks and the other 
does not, then the holdout will be 
penalized severely while the other 
will get off scot-free. 

This same absence of a binding 
agreement will haunt any coopera¬ 
tive moves between OPEC and non- 
OPEC producers. If Mexico and Brit¬ 
ain were to cut back their production, 
there is no guarantee that OPEC 
could restrain its members from fill¬ 
ing in right behind. Indeed, if history 
is any guide, there is abundant evi¬ 
dence that OPEC is powerless to pre¬ 
vent its members from cheating on 
production quotas. So each will 
produce and all wifi lose. 

And even if the present crunch did 
lead to a tighter system of production 
quotas, with Mexico and the North 
Sea producers playing along, the 
character of the system would not be 
changed. U is very difficult to match 
production with demand. OPEC could 
easily squeeze too hard, raising 
prices too high and creating the 
conditions for the next slide. 

In the 1970's, it looked as if oil 
prices could only go up. Today, it is 
hard to imagine them moving any di¬ 
rection but down. From the hindsight 
of some future year, we will likely see 
that these were the first few turns of 
the biggest commodity roller-coaster 
of all time. The events that have so 
transformed oil markets cannot now 1 
be reversed, even if we wanted to. So 
we should all get a firm grip for the 
rideahead. 

Henry D. Jacoby is professor of 
management and an associate of the 
Energy Laboratory at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. 


The bright spots include Inflation. 
Consumer prices rose just four-tenths 
of I percent in December. For the 
year, prices gained a modest 3.8 per¬ 
cent-Durable goods orders posted 

their biggest increase in 13 months, 
rising 4.2 percent in December. ... 
Consumer spending rose 2 percent, 
the biggest gain in more than 10 
years, and outpaced a gain in income. 

Stocks were tugged hither and yon 
by the plunging oi! prices and the 
varied economic indicators. After a 
week in which it threatened to drop 
below 1,500, the Dow industrial aver¬ 
age ended al 1,529.93, down 6.77 
points. Treasury securities traded in 
a narrow range. Traders apparently 
were disappointed that the Group of 
Five major industrialized countries 


failed to pledge overt action to lower 
interest rates. Traders were not 
moved by a $6.8 billion drop in M-l. 

Guinness offered to buy Distillers 
for $3.2 billion, the biggest takeover 
attempt in British history. Distillers 
has been trying to fend off a $2.7 bil¬ 
lion bid from the Argyll Group. 

G.M. is reorganizing its operations 
in Europe. The auto maker is trying 
to reverse a string of losses overseas 
by consolidating styling and re¬ 
search, particularly in the Opel and 
Vauxhali divisions. 

Northwest Airlines’ purchase of 
Republic Tor $884 million would form 
the nation's fifth-largest carrier in 
terms of passengers, and is another in 
a series of post-deregulation mergers 
that analysts say is likely to continue. 
Northwest had said it would have to 
find a major acquisition after United 
made a deal to buy Pan Am's routes 
in the Pacific, Northwest’s tradi¬ 
tional stronghold. 

Morgan Stanley will go public. Mor¬ 
gan, the investment banker's invest¬ 
ment banker, is expected to offer 
about $200 million in stock. Other 
large brokerage houses have gone 
public in recent months as they have 
sought to raise capital. 

The Fed has no authority to regu¬ 
late the proliferation of limited-serv¬ 
ice banks, the Supreme Court ruled. 
But a maze of other regulations and 
court rulings keep the picture cloudy. 


Net income of American Express 
rose 60.8 percent in the fourth quar¬ 
ter, to $272.6 million, helped by Shear- 
son Lehman Brothers. ... Inland 
Steel lost $90.5 million, the biggest 
loss in its history. ... RCA’s net fell 
8.2 percent in the quarter, to $94.4 
million, but gained for the year. ... 
Union Carbide, hobbled by Us fight to 
defeat GAF, lost $211 million-Citi¬ 

corp fell 6.9 percent, to $243 million, 
in large part because of declining 
revenues in its investment bank. 


Miscellanea. Roscoe L. Egger Jr. is 
leaving the J.R.S. after five years as 
its commissioner. ... The House 
passed legislation requiring banks to 
clear checks faster. 
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WEEK ENDED JAN. 24,1986 
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The American Stock Exchange 
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Simple Plan Allows Human Control Over the Budget 


Oil and the Crash of 74 70 ’86 


American Airlines is •'‘delighted.” European 
bankers describe themselves as “terribly con¬ 
cerned.” The subject is oil prices and the reactions 
are the opposite of those when oil prices were soar¬ 
ing in the 70’s. Now it’s producers, and the bankers 
who finance them, who scurry for the Valium. 

But the question ought to be larger than who 
reaps the windfall. For America, lower oil prices of¬ 
fer a rare, relatively painless chance to develop a 
more rational long-term energy policy. And that 
policy could raise badly needed tax revenue. For 
Japan and the oil-importing countries of Western 
Europe, the oil collapse provides an extra incentive 
to stimulate lagging economies. 

All these potential benefits, however, could be 
squandered if the advanced industrial nations do not 
simultaneously ease the new burden on Mexico and 
other poor oil-producing countries. 


The $10 decline in the price of a barrel of crude 
over the last few weeks should within months trans¬ 
late into a 20-cent drop in the price Americans pay 
for a gallon of gasoline or heating fuel. The tempta¬ 
tion will be to enjoy this good fortune and hope that 
it lasts. The wiser response would be to levy a tax on 
imported oil that would leave the price at the pump 
roughly where it now stands. 

We import a third of our oil, which leaves our 
economy dependent on foreign suppliers. The cost of 
this dependence is not trivial. The suppliers' shock¬ 
ing price hikes in the 70’s produced a recession that 
cut world output a trillion dollars. A tax of, say, $10 
a barrel on imports would preserve our new conser¬ 
vation habits and reduce vulnerability to another 
shock. As a bonus, it would yield $18 billion in reve¬ 
nue; we would pay ourselves what we used to send 
to foreign oil producers. 


Japan and continental Western Europe already 
tax oil so heavily that they cannot conscientiously 
tax it more. But by recognizing the anti-inflationary 
effect of falling oil prices, they could seize this mo¬ 
ment to stimulate growth without risking the infla¬ 
tion they fear. More growth in Japan would slow the 
flow of capital to America, a drain that distorts ex¬ 
change rates and ultimately threatens Japan’s ac¬ 
cess to foreign markets. 

The oil consumers’ gain, of course, would be the 
producers’ loss. Few tears need be shed for Middle 
East potentates who waged war on their customers 
a decade ago. But much of the loss wilt be borne by 
poor countries like Nigeria, Indonesia, Mexico and 
Venezuela. All are heavily in debt to Western lend¬ 
ers. All risk having to reduce their living standards 
and development. 

Decency, and enlightened interest, require the 
industrial lenders to cushion the blow. A small part 
of an import tax couJd provide the means. 

Ignoring the plight of the poor nations would al¬ 
most invite them to repudiate some of their debts. 
It’s not certain that a financial crisis with Mexico 
would explode into a worldwide confrontation be¬ 
tween rich lenders and poor borrowers. Nor is it 
clear how much damage the crisis would do to the 
international banking system or the cohesion of the 
Western alliance. It should be worth a considerable 
price to avoid finding out. 

Private lenders need to stretch out the poor na¬ 
tions' loan payments and reduce their interest. 
They would find it easier to make such concessions 
if backed by direct U.S. Government aid or special 
loans from the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank. Oil falling to, and below, $20 a barrel is 
very good news. Taking full advantage of the de¬ 
cline, however, requires smart, quick action on 
many fronts. 


A Mayor Is More Than Chairman 


What everyone has always said about Ed Koch, 
even when exasperated by his sharp tongue, is that 
he has run a New York City administration of ster¬ 
ling honesty; no scandal of consequence arose in the 
eight years of his first two terms. Only eight day^; 
into his third term, however, began Vchain 'cTf 
events that is now rocking City Hall: . T . - : 

Queens Borough President Donald Manes was 
found early one morning bleeding profusely from 
wounds which he now says were self-inflicted ... A 
city parking violations official associated with him 
was arrested on Federal extortion charges ... The 
Bronx Democratic chairman was found to have 
used his influence to obtain a $22.5 million contract 
for a company with which he was deeply involved 
... And now a Queens lawyer accuses Mr. Manes of 
insisting on a $36,000 payment to obtain contracts to 
collect overdue parking fines. 

Mayor Koch promptly appointed a special in¬ 
vestigator, a sound response to the immediate 
crisis. Now he has also tightened procedures for the 
$400 million in contracts that the city awards with¬ 
out competitive bidding. But what of the Mayor’s 
larger responsibility for the way the city govern¬ 
ment operates? His answer is, in effect, what larger 
responsibility? “My accountability is what I person¬ 
ally do,” he said. “My reputation is adequate in 
terms of my own personal integrity.” 

What I personally do: That means I'm the 
Mayor; they’re the government. That may be a 
proper legal definition of the limits of a mayor’s 
personal culpability for wrongdoing by others of 
which he had no knowledge. But it hardly expresses 
the responsibility that citizens expect when they 
elect a mayor. 

It is inconceivable that so keen a politician does 
not know that in running for mayor he offers to as¬ 
sume responsibility for the efficient and honest 
functioning of the city government. If. in the wake 
of an investigation by United States Attorney Ru¬ 
dolph Giuliani, grave suspicions arise over the con¬ 


tracting process and the integrity of high officials 
• appointed by his own appointees, whom but the 
Mayor should New Yorkers expect to accept 
blame 9 

X:?/ No one e&p^s the l^^^ii^f&to^i^ervise 
artery agency,'.traSTevery fcfty employee. detect 
every act of wrongdoing and collar every offender. ’ 
New York can be run only by a mayor willing to 
delegate responsibility. He must not only appoint 
commissioners worthy of trust, but be satisfied with 
their deputies. It seems fatuous to claim, as Mr. 
Koch has claimed, that by not taking responsibility 
for deputy commissioners, he avoids the perils of 
patronage. Delegating responsibility is admirable, 
but that is different from ducking it. 

Mr. Koch has announced welcome changes in 
the procedures by which contracts awarded on a 
basis other than public bidding shall hereafter be 
presented to the Board of Estimate. The appoint¬ 
ment of John Martin, former United States Attor¬ 
ney, as a special investigator is a step in the direc¬ 
tion of reformulating contract procedures and dis¬ 
closure rules. 

So far so good. But these are more the actions of 
a chairman of the board than of a determined chief 
executive. Abuse of contract procedures is only one 
danger raised by a detached attitude toward the 
rest of the city government. Why not demand that 
every commissioner establish new safeguards and 
review every contract, at once? Why not demand 
full disclosure of financial interest by the agents of 
parties holding city contracts? Why not draw a firm 
line between the officials who negotiate for the pub¬ 
lic interest and those party leaders, political con¬ 
tributors and other influence seekers who prefer to 
negotiate for private interests? 

Ed Koch does not need to reassure anyone of his 
persona] integrity. The reassurance his city needs is 
his frank acceptance of accountability for the entire 
government. 


To the Editor: 

In response to “Into the Future, on 
Automatic Pilot," your editorial of 
Jan. 14, I have a simple, practical, 
constitutional plan for deficit control 
to replace the Gramm-Rudman-Holl- 
ings method and to restore personal 
control over the budget process to our 
leaders. 

The plan involves providing mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives with generous bonuses 
tied to the final, net reduction of 
the budget deficit each year below 
$200 billion. These bonuses would be 
tax-free and would be split 50^0 for 
each senator and representative be¬ 
tween direct payments in cash and a 
credit that could be used only for the 
purpose of paying for legitimate cam¬ 
paign expenses. 

The bonus rate would be one-half of 
L percent of each billion dollars of 


Let’s Not Reclassify 
Greed as a Virtue 

To the Editor: 

It was disturbing to see the intellec¬ 
tual carelessness displayed by a dis¬ 
tinguished columnist like William Sa¬ 
tire in “Ode to Greed” (Jan. 5). 

Greed is not the same as the natu¬ 
ral human urge to accumulate the ac¬ 
couterments of the good life. Nor is 
greed the driving force of a successful 
market economy — at least not any 
economy I want to be part of. 

Adam Smith’s great contribution 
was to demonstrate how the sum of 
self-interested, economic actions by 
individuals, in themselves nonmoral, 
could result in a better, indeed more 
moral society because it made more 
material benefits available to more 
people. Remember, Smith con¬ 
demned contemporaries who sought 
self-interest at the expense of the rest 
of society (i.e., those driven by greed) 
through practices that operated 
against the functioning of the market. 

The point, eloquently stated by Irv¬ 
ing Kristol, is that the capitalist idea 
has been cut from its Judeo-Christian 
moorings. If, to defend the idea of free 
markets, we must write odes to greed, 
we can never hope to secure the moral 
high ground against Marxist totalitar¬ 
ian ideologies. And we won’t see that 
the greed that makes a Walker spy 
ring possible is not the same as the dy¬ 
namic force that underlies capitalism. 

It is not time to delist greed from the 
seven deadly sins posited by St. Greg¬ 
ory. As an explanation for the ugly 
things human beings continue to do to 
one another, the list is more valid than 
ever. Edward N. De Lia 

Bronx, Jan. 5, 1986 


deficit reduction, so that balancing 

the budget in any year would produce 

a bonus pool of $500 million for the 
legislators, roughly $1 million for 
each and every member of Congress. 
Although that is quite a lot of money 
by most standards, it Is a small price 
indeed for the taxpayers to pay for a 
deficit reduction of $200 billion. 

Bonuses of this size would have a 
number of additional benefits. They 
would do much to reduce or eliminate 
the influence of special-interest 
groups that buy Congressional favor 
or support for relatively small ex¬ 
penditures. They woi d t* 3 * 1 at " 
tract a better caliber of person to 
Congress. 

And they would help insure that our 

legislators vote more for the good of 
the country as a whole because they 
would not be under pressure to buy 
re-election votes and support by 


means of legislatio n thai fawn Hfdr 
own constituents or powerful special- 
interest organizations. 

I should emphasize that‘ ******* 
perpetual plan that would operaw 
year after year and pay off hand¬ 
somely for deficit reduction beta* the 
$200 billion level whenever achieved. 
Thus, if the budget is balanced for two 
consecutive years, the total Congres¬ 
sional bonus pool would 
$1 billion, and in six years it would be 

$3 billion. , __ 

If Congress can pass and the Prest- 
dent can sign into law legislation as 
ridiculous and dangerous as^ the 

Gramm-Rudman-HoUings Act. I be¬ 
lieve they can surely be counted on U> 
enact quite promptly legislation that 
would implement this simple, practi¬ 
cal plan for effective, human budget 
control. William J-E’.man 

Philadelphia. Jan. f4, 1989 


A Pulse-Quickening History of Polygraphs 


To the Editor: 

The fuss going on over lie-detector 
tests as applied by government and 
military agencies should once be 
brought into proper focus: this tech¬ 
nique and procedure goes all the way 
back into medieval times as early as 
the 13th century or, possibly, to the 
4th century, if one accepts a certain 
source for that early dating. 

The “Gesta Romanorum," • a 
medieval collection of 153 popular 



Daniel Udd 

stories printed for the first time in 
Latin in 1472 and in English transla¬ 
tion about 1510, offers as Tale 40 a 
story called “The Measure of Temp¬ 
tation and of Skill,” in which a knight 
suspects his wife of having trans¬ 
ferred her affections from himself to 
some other man. The knight con¬ 
fronts the lady, who denies any 
changes in her love, but after her dis¬ 


claiming such suggestions, he seeks 
out a “c unning clerk" who wtder- 
Tftk gs to questi(xi the lady and find out 
whether she speaks the truth. 

After dinner in the knight’s home, 
the clerk “entered into conversation 
with the lady, discussing a variety of 
topics and took hold of her hand while 
pressing his finger upon her pulse." 

“Then,” the account continues, "in 
a careless tone adverting to the per¬ 
son whom she was presumed to love, 
her pulse immediately quickened to a 
surprising degree, and acquired a 
feverish heat." 

Later, when the clerk mentioned 
her husband in much the same way as 
he had the other man, her pulse abat¬ 
ed, and its heat was entirely lost. 
“Thus, by the management of a 
learned clerk, the knight ascertained 
the truth of his suspicion." 

This tale is ascribed to Macrobins. 
a Latin writer and philosopher (who 
flourished circa 400), in the tale it¬ 
self; thus, if we accept this assign¬ 
ment, the technique and procedure go 
back as much as 1,000 years earlier. 
It seems that the present polygraph 
procedures and questioning practices 
are precisely the same as they were 
around the year 400, with one excep¬ 
tion: Today’s "machines" can write 
down and keep a record of the truths 
and lies produced by the delinquent. 
Otherwise, the method is totally un¬ 
changed since Macrobius, and there 
is little wonder that the brilliant 
achievements of the most modern in¬ 
quisition procedures achieve so little 
of value for our government opera¬ 
tions. Fritz A. Kuttner 

New York, Jan. 15, 19S6 


America N eeds lifv^stment in Small Businesses On Repeating Mistakes 
■ _ . -:—rrrrmZT Of Past in Guatemala 


To the Editor: 

The impending demise of the Small 
Business Administration at the hands 
of President Reagan will lead to 
tough times for America's small busi¬ 
nesses and the entrepreneurs who 
manage them. This may, in turn, 
have a catastrophic effect upon 
America's overall economy. 

During the 1970’s small businesses 
provided more than 85 percent of the 
new jobs created in the United States. 
This trend, which has continued 
through 1985, shows that small busi¬ 
nesses truly constitute the backbone 
of our free-enterprise system. 

With the abolishment of the worth¬ 
while S.B.A. looming, it is time the 
private sector became more involved 
in financing and assisting these bold 
and innovative men and women, 
whom we now call entrepreneurs. 
They led America to its economic 
greatness. These people who develop 
new small businesses hold the key to 
our future success. 

A leading cause in the decline of the 
industrial sector of the United States 
economy was that many industrial 


companies refused to invest capital in 
new and more efficient means of pro¬ 
duction. By concentrating on short¬ 
term profits, they slit their own 
throats and put America's economic 
future at stake. While our factories 
and machinery became outmoded, 
Japan and other Asian countries 
made a commitment to modern tech¬ 
nology. This insured their future at 
the expense of America’s smoke¬ 
stack industries. 

A parallel can be drawn between the 
decline of our smoke-stack industries 
and entrepreneurs. If those with capi¬ 
tal refuse to invest in small businesses 
—while keeping their assets in “safe" 
nonproductive investment — our eco¬ 
nomic position will weaken further. 

The financial community must in¬ 
vest in the future now by aiding devel¬ 
opment and growth of small business. 
We have seen greediness for short¬ 
term gains nearly destroy our heavy 
industry. Let's not allow the same 
shortsightedness to destroy the future 
of our country—American small busi¬ 
ness. Richard F. Stockel Jr. 

Richmond, Jan. 16, 1986 


New Day Is Dawning on the Hudson Waterfront 


Topics 


Magic and Specters 


No Problem 

The new balanced-budget law is 
routinely, though falsely, advertised 
as requiring budget cuts “across the 
board.” That suggests universality, 
implying every Government project 
and activity will be cut by the same 
percentage. 

Social Security and several other 
Federal programs, however, have 
been explicitly exempted, and special 
allowances were written into the law 
to protect outstanding contracts and 
military pay. The law even tells the 
Defense Department that it can't 
close any bases. 

How much is left for "across-the- 
board" cutting? In its haste to launch 
1 this magic journey. Congress made 
only rough estimates. Last week, the 
General Accounting Office got more 
precise. 

Of the ©97 billion the Government 
is expected to spend this year, a mere 
$225 billion of spending is subject to 
the new law's required cutbacks. 

How does one even start to cut from 
a total of $225 billion in expenditures 
in order to eliminate a $220 billion 
deficit? Simple. Don't even bother to 
string out the agony over five years. 
Just cut everything the law allows 
now. No more deficit and. the excep¬ 
tions aside, nc more government. 


Haunted Houses 

AIDS stands for acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome. As it spreads, 
so does another. malady called 
IFAIDS— irrational fear of acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome. The 
latest group to fail victim is the Cali¬ 
fornia Association of Realtors. 

It has instructed members to in¬ 
form prospective homebuyers 
whether or not a house on the market 
was owned by an AIDS patient. In de¬ 
fense, it points to a California law 
that forbids agents from concealing 
information that has a significant, 
measurable effect on property 
values. In 1983, it seems, a woman 
successfully sued an agent who failed 
to reveal that a notorious murder had 
occurred in a house, which a court 
found to have lowered its value. 

The only reason AIDS would affect 
a house’s value is that buyers believe 
themselves at risk of contracting the 
disease. No evidence supports such a 
belief. AIDS is known to be transmit¬ 
ted only by intimate sexual contact 
and by sharing hypodermic needles. 

Houses don’t transmit it any more 
than do barbers’ combs or restaurant 
plates. By encouraging buyers to ask 
about AIDS, the association lends le¬ 
gitimacy to an unfounded fear, and 


virtually assures that the fear, if it 
doesn’t affect values now, soon will. 

Unlike AIDS, there is a cure for 
IFAIDS: common sense. The tragedy 
is that we need look for it at all. 


Naming Names 

Some of the most informative tele¬ 
vision programs involve “talking 
heads” — one or more seated experts 
discussing a subject or being inter¬ 
viewed. Often the face is familiar: 
Secretary Shultz, Dr. Ruth. When it’s 
not, there’s usually a helpful I.D. 
under its chin: Bradshaw T. Brad¬ 
shaw, chairman. United General Cor¬ 
poration. 

Helpful, that is, if you happen to 
catch it during the few seconds it’s 
flashed on the screen. Those who tune 
in late or jump channels may watch 
several minutes — it seems like for¬ 
ever — without knowing who's who. 
The problem becomes especially con¬ 
founding when the camera jumps 
back and forth among panelists and 
identifies them only once. 

Television people say there is no 
technical bar to more frequent I.D.’s. 
Providing them would be a courtesy 
to viewers and the viewed. Mystery 
guests belong -on game shows. 


To the Editor: 

"Long Run and Short in New Jer¬ 
sey" (editorial, Jan. 15) takes Gover¬ 
nor Kean to task for his apparent un¬ 
concern that in promoting rapid 
development of New Jersey’s Hudson 
River waterfront, he encourages 
“more rivalry with New York over 
jobs.” That is neither politic nor fair 
and serves only to encourage the 
short-sighted sniping that has re¬ 
cently set back development on both 
sides of the river. 

To enumerate every job gained or 
lost to one side of the river or the 
other is a futile exercise that ought to 
be replaced by a joint New York-New 
Jersey-Connecticut effort to attract 
jobs and to build housing mi a region¬ 
wide scale. 

The proposed New Jersey water¬ 
front development, right in the heart 
of the metropolitan area, will offer a 
vast regional population new jobs, 
housing and recreational opportuni¬ 
ties. If anything, the area is more ac¬ 
cessible to New Yorkers (via PATH) 
than to most New Jerseyans. 

And how can we begrudge New Jer¬ 
sey development in a waterfront area 
that over the last 30 years has fallen 
into ruin — an area (Hudson County) 
that has a lower per-capita income 
level than New York City? 

Is New York about to halt its mas¬ 
sive Battery Park City housing and 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writc-'s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


office development because it en¬ 
courages rivalry with New Jersey? 
Of course not. New York must plan 
for its own Hudson River waterfront ’ 
revival. 

We applaud Governor Kean for his 
initiative in developing the water¬ 
front around a new trolley and bus 
network (to keep the automobile at 
bay) and in requiring that new water- 
front development be open to all by a 
length-of-the-river public walkway. 

In addition, the Regional Plan As- 
' sociatibn's recently published “River 
City” calls on Governor Kean to push 
preservation of the Palisades south of 
Fort Lee and for a new state-local 
commission to insure well-planned 
development the length of the river. 
On balance, we see the redevelopment 
of the Hudson's west-bank as a great 
opportunity, not just for New Jersey, 
but also for the entire metropolitan 
region. William S.Woqdside 
G reenwich, Conn., Jan. 17, 1986 
The writer is chairman of the Amer¬ 
ican Con Company and of the Re¬ 
gional Plan Association. 


To the Editor: 

Your Jan. 14 news story on the 
problem faced by Guatemala's new 
President-elect provides a timely il¬ 
lustration of the problem with the 
Reagan Administration's Central 
American policy as described by El¬ 
liott Abrams (Op-Ed, Jan. 13). The 
real enemy of democracy in Central 
America is not the left or the right, 
but the military. Any policy the Rea¬ 
gan Administration follows that di¬ 
rectly or indirectly contributes to the 
growth of military power in Central 
America will impede, not nurture, the 
growth of democracy. 

This is certainly the case m Nicara¬ 
gua, where the policy of supporting 
the contras and applying military 
pressure to try and change the San- 
dinista regime has had the effect of 
increasing government repression, as 
the nation continues to militarize. In 
El Salvador, where we provide direct 
military aid, we find a "democracy” 
where the civilian head of govern¬ 
ment is unable to stop his air force 
from conducting illegal bombing 
raids on civilian populations. 

Now we have Guatemala, the new¬ 
est member of the Central American 
community with an elected civilian 
government. The military has sur¬ 
vived very well for the last eight years 
without massive aid from our Govern¬ 
ment, but it has finally been forced to 
allow some measure of democracy. 

Although it has allowed the people 
to vote in what was surely one of the 
freest elections that Central America 
has ever seen, it rigged the new con¬ 
stitution so that the new civilian head 
of government, Marco Vinicio Cerezo 
Argvalo. has virtually no control over 
the military. His minister of defense 
will be chosen by the military, and the 
military is excluded from civilian 
judicial jurisdiction. 

It seems clear that President Cerezo 
will not be able to capitalize cm his 
electoral popularity until he is able to 
exercise some control over the mili¬ 
tary and bring to justice some of the 
more notorious members of the death 
squads. Once Washington opens the 
pipeline to the Guatemalan military, 
*11 hope of a real democratic civilian 
government in Guatemala will surely 
vanish, just as in Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. Larry Go llub 

Philadelphia, Jan. 14. 1986 
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Let’s Help Moscow— and Ourselves 


James Reston 


Washington 

F or the second time in this gener¬ 
ation, the monarchy of Saudi 
Arabia has declared economic 

war on most of the rest of the world. 

The kingdom won the first ecowar, 
leading a suppliers' cartel that raised' 
the price of its oil over 1,000 percent, 
enriching the sheiks by fueling infla¬ 
tion and recession in the industrial 
countries and impoverishing the third 
world. 

After a decade’s bonanza, the Sau¬ 
dis found their cartel losing its 
power; its soaring prices bad shrunk 
demand, and OPEC members began 
to produce more than decreed. North 
Sea oil, outside of OPEC, was sold at 
prices dictated by the market, not the 
Saudis. 

Unable to shore up the cartel price 
by further cutting its own production, 
Riyadh last fall declared Economic 
World War II. 

A classic monopoly strategy was {Hit 
into play: The giant producer would 
punish the price-cutters by flooding the 
market, causing prices to plunge until 
those who dared to compete were 
driven out of business. Then the mo¬ 
nopoly would raise prices back to pre- 
competition exorbitant levels. 

That is what is happening now: a few 
months after the Saudis doubled pro¬ 
duction, the price of a barrel of oil 
dropped from $28 to $18. Sheik Yamani 
and his handmaiden Kuwaitis have 
pointed their derricks at Britain and 
said: Cut your production to what 
OPEC decides, or we will keep pump¬ 
ing until the price falls below $13, less 
than it costs you to produce. 

The threat is potent. It costs, the 
Saudis next to nothing to scratch the 
sand and bring up oil, while it may 
cost others who drill in the ocean up to 
$15 a barrel. Although the Saudi 
threat. is directed publicly at non- 
OPEC Britain, it is also meant to top¬ 
ple the uppity regime in Nigeria. 

What's at stake? If the Saudis win 
Ecowar II, and oil prices move back 
up to where they were last month; the 
rest of the world faces more inflation, 
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high interest rates, recession and a 
reduced standard of living. 

If industrial and third-world energy 
consumers win, they take their spoils 
in more rapid growth, less inflation, 
lower interest rates and higher stock 
prices and employment — an era of 
international prosperity and political 
stability. High stakes: 

In this war, the Saudis have going for 
them the sudden unrelated travail of 
the Thatcher Government, which may 
weaken Britain's resolve to remain oil- 
pricing-mdependent; but Sheik 
Yamani has going against him the cer¬ 
tainty that Ayatollah Khomeini will 
one day die, bringing about a settle¬ 
ment of the I ran-Iraq war and. the full 
return of two major producers. 

The United States is a big oil im¬ 
porter, but the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion seems oblivious to the fact that a 
war is going on. 

What we should do to help oil prices 
continue moving down to the mid- 
teens, and stay there, is no secret: In 
his State of the Union address, the 
President should impose a $12- 
a-barrel oil import fee. 

The aim: not to raise enough reve¬ 
nues to save the defense budget, 
heaven forfend, but to make profit¬ 
able the necessary exploration of new 
fields by a U.S. oil industry vita? to 
our defense, and to encourage the 
continued conservation of fuel by the 
U.S. consumer, at no increase to 
gasoline or heating oil costs. To save 
Mexico from Saudi wrath, we could 
exempt hemispheric neighbors. 

We will win or lose Ecowar II in the 
next two years, and candidates will 
be asked "Where were you?'’ in the 
next election. Gary Hart, for the 
Democrats, was the leading advocate 
of an oil import fee long before its 
need became obvious, but Mario 
Cuomo is too busy doing his Kennedy- 
Hous ton-ministers ploy on his eth¬ 
nicity to concern himself with the In¬ 
ternational issue that affects every 
New Yorker. 

Among Republicans, the use of the 
oil-import weapon in a war for pros¬ 
perity seems a natural for George 
Bush, a former oil man who must 
know what the current Yamani threat 
means to the future of American oil. 

But the Vice President is either put¬ 
ting the local interests of Kennebunk- 
port ahead of those of depressed 
Houston, a mistake that will be 
remembered at the convention, or he 
cannot bring himself to speak out and 

wake up the President for Tear he will 
be accused of favoring a new tax. Mr. 
Bush’s future excuse for silence—“I 
worked behind the scenes" — will be 
taken with a pinch of Mondale. 

The threat from the Saudis could, 
not be more plainly stated; the price 
plummet should have been foreseen 
(and it was, even in this space); and 
the opportunity it presents to clobber 
cartels and defend free-market pros¬ 
perity is unmistakable. 

He can win this war with a stroke of 
the pea; what is Mr. Reagan, waiting 
for? a 


By Jacob K. javit$ 

W ’hatever the 

particular 
merits ot the 
Soviet pro¬ 
posal put for¬ 
ward last week 
for the elimination of nuclear weap¬ 
ons, It was a welcome effort to main¬ 
tain the good will and cooperative 
spirit kindled at the summit meeting 
in Geneva. President Reagan ought to 
respond in kind. One particularly ef¬ 
fective way to do so, in ray . view, 
would be to revive his promise to 
share the technology being developed 
for his Strategic Defense Initiative. 

My 32 years of service in the House 
of . Representatives and the Senate, 
most of it on the committees dealing 
with foreign affairs, have given me 
some experience with the minefield 
of American-Soviet relations;-They 
led me, certainly, in the period before 
the summit meeting, to share a wide¬ 
spread popular concern that super¬ 
power relations had sunk to a new low 
and that confrontation was'a danger-' 
ous possibility. 

Fortunately, that general concern 
compelled President Reagan, under 
the stress of his 1984 re-election cam¬ 
paign, to modify his hard condemna¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union as the "evil 
empire" and to adopt a more concili¬ 
atory stance. Fortunately, too, this 
marked change coincided with the 
coming to power of a new, younger 
and more enterprising leader in the 
Soviet Union. 

Thus far, both that restraint and 
the cooperative atmosphere of the 
summit meeting persist. The issue 
before us is whether this atmosphere 
can be converted into tangible re¬ 
sults. Can we, in the short run, avoid a 
new round of Soviet-bashing, with all 

Jacob K. Javits, a Republican, was 
Senator from New York from 1957 to 
1981. 


its dangerous consequences? We 
might be able to if we recognized that 
a workable agreement need not be 
based on trust for the Soviet Union: 
History demonstrate that mutual 
self-interest, not trust, is the real glue 
in international relations — aixTbnly 
the mutual self-interest of the super¬ 
powers can insure a durable peace. 

Mikhail S. Gorbachev's proposal to 
eliminate nuclear weapons by the 
year 2000 is a constructive step in this 
direction. This proposal parallels and_ 
extends the "zero option" for the 
elimination of nuclear weapons in Eu¬ 
rope put forward by President Rea¬ 
gan in 1981. Both leaders have in ef- 


Revive 
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technology 


feet agreed that the arms contrcJ 
talks going on in Geneva should pro¬ 
ceed along this line under an acceler¬ 
ated timetable. The basic sticking 
point Is the Strategic Defense Intia- 
tive. 

The Politburo has taken a seem¬ 
ingly non-negotiable position on this 
issue, refusing to consider an agree¬ 
ment that would allow even strategic 
defense research. The reason, ac¬ 
cording to Moscow, is that research is 
defined in the United States to include 
some testing of weapons. . 

The United States appears to have 
taken a comparably non-negotiable 
position. President Reagan is deter¬ 
mined to proceed, holding firmly to 
his original vision — his notion that a 


strategic defense would allow the 
elimination of nuclear arms. The 
American position is further compli¬ 
cated by allegations that the Soviet 
Union has violated existing arms con¬ 
trol treaties, particularly the Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty of 1972. Mos¬ 
cow also claims violations, and the 
suspicions on both sides play into the 
hands of those who would perpetuate 
the crisis atmosphere and make future 
arms control treaties impossible. 

Is there a way out of this impasse? 
Sharing strategic defense technology 
with the Soviet Union would certainly 
allayjnany of the Russians’ concerns 
— particularly their sense that while 
they themselves may be researching 
strategic defense, their technology 
lags far behind ours, and their fear 
that their industrial capacity may be 
even more greatly strained by the 
need to further expand their nuclear 
arsenal to match an American strate¬ 
gic defense system. 

The idea of sharing was first sug¬ 
gested by President Reagan when he 
proposed the initiative in 1983 and 
then reiterated during the 1984 cam¬ 
paign. It remains an entirely plausi¬ 
ble option and deserves to be included 
in an American proposal to be laid on 
the table in the Geneva arms control 
talks. It would cut defense costs, re¬ 
duce the risk of a new acceleration of 
the arms race and ameliorate the 
crisis atmosphere that still exists be¬ 
tween the two countries. Nor does the 
Soviet proposal made last week nec- 
essa rily exclude a strategic defense. 

Reducing both sides' nuclear arms 
by 50 percent — an idea that has now 
been endorsed by both President Rea¬ 
gan and Mr. Gorbachev — would be 
the cornerstone of a new arrange¬ 
ment between the superpowers. But it 
must be buttressed by other steps. 
The first and most important would 
be to conclude the negotiations, in 
Vienna, on Mutual Balanced Force 
Reduction, thus much reducing the 
threat of a confrontation with conven¬ 
tional weapons. 


Still other measures should follow, 
some of which have already been 
initiated. We must always remember 
that the Communist elite that con¬ 
trols the Soviet Union hungers for the 
legitimacy and respectability that 
only the international community, 
and especially the United States, can 
confer — and we ought to move on a 
number of fronts to meet this need. 
The renewal of cultural contacts, 
agreed upon at Geneva, was a good 
start. 

Other issues demanding compara¬ 
ble attention are human rights, trade, 
the sharing of medical research, 
common environmental concerns, 
tighter verification of arms control 
agreements, better means to prevent 
regional conflicts from exploding into 
world conflicts and a strengthening of 
the Standing Consultative Commis¬ 
sion, which oversees compliance with 
arras accords. We might begin, for 
example, by opening the door to 
Soviet participation on suitable terms 
in the World Bank and the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Finally, there is the matter of the 
second strategic arms limitation ac¬ 
cord. It took seven years to produce 
that treaty, and the Senate's failure to 
ratify it dangerously broke the 
rhythm of nuclear arms control ef¬ 
forts, bringing us much closer to the 
brink. Against that background, it is 
very gratifying that Washington and 
Moscow have agreed to extend the un¬ 
derstanding not to undercut the ceil¬ 
ings agreed upon in the treaty. 

President Reagan is much admired 
for his patriotism, optimism and 
vigor. He can accomplish what other 
Presidents may not be able to do. His - 
is as great a rendezvous with history 
as that of any President in modern 
times. The same public opinion that 
brought him to change his tone in 
dealing with the Soviet Union should 
now bring him to keep his original 
promise and thus remove the obsta¬ 
cles to peace posed by his Strategic 
Defense Initiative. □ 





A Reminder of the Government’s Bounty 


By Lane Kirkland 


Colombia, S.C. 
m state embodies and magrri- 
fies the frailties of 

a m man and his capacity 

for good or ill. Un- 
a m- checked and unop- 

▲ posed, it can be an en- 

; gine of oppression, sweeping hordes 
to concentration camps or Gulags. 
Held within democratic bounds by 
free citizens, it is an indispensable in¬ 
strument of! progress. 

I am reminded of the capacity of 
government to do good whenever I re¬ 
turn toray native state, South Caroli¬ 
na. I remember a South Carolina that 
was too poor to paint and too proud to 
whitewash. Nothing in my experience 
has contradicted what I absorbed in 
my youth in South Carolina, and I 
remember it well. 

And the more fiercely the current 
national debate rages about the ap- 
propriate role of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and its various programs, the 
more clearly I remember a South 
■ Carolina before there was such a role, 
when states' rights ruled and enter¬ 
prise was free to do as it 
pleased. 

I remember when the destitute 
aged were sheltered not in the bosom 
of a warm, and loving family but In 
county poortwuses- Then Social Se¬ 
curity came and tore those poor- 
houses down, freeing young and old 
alike of that specter. 

When I note the now-flourishing in¬ 
stitutions of higher learning spread 
across this state, I remember when 
some fine- little colleges were one. 
Jump ahead of the sheriff, were hard¬ 
line Kirkland is president of the 
AF.L.-C./.0. This article was 
adopted from a speech at commence- 
menl exercises last month at the Uhi- 
versify of South Carolina. 


pressed to put meals on the students’ 
tables and couldn't meet their pay¬ 
rolls. They were rescued and made 
solvent by the National Youth Admin¬ 
istration, wartime training programs 
and the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

When I see the clear waters of our 
rivers, 2 remember when the Broad, 
the Waieree, the Bush and the Saluda 
ran brick-red from the erosion of 
farms and deforested uplands. The 
Soil Conservation Service and the 
millions of trees planted by the 30 or 
so Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps placed in South Carolina had 
something to do with the improve¬ 
ment. Free enterprises, such as the 
paper krtd forest products industries, 
shared abundantly in the benefits of 
those Government initiatives. 

I remember when kerosene lit the 
farms until the Rural Electrification 
Administration electrified and 
humanized them, bridging the cul¬ 
tural gap between town end country 
— and, incidentally, creating new 
markets for the appliance industry. 

When I hear complaints about af¬ 
firmative action, I remember things 
that used to happen in this land, the 
treatment of people by people. While 
we still have a way to go, does anyone 
think we would have approached cmr 
present level of equity and civility 
without the intervention of the Fed¬ 
eral Government? I have met no 
South Carolinian who has expressed 
to me any desire to return to the old 
days of racial cruelty and exclusion. 

W1»n I hear it said that Southern 
working people have some cultural 
aversion to the exercise of the right of 
freedom of association, I cannot help 
but remember the old days when cot¬ 
ton mills sometimes bristled with Na¬ 
tional Guard bayonets and machine- 
. guns to enforce that alleged aversion. 
Still today, the question returns to my 
mind: if Southern workers don't want 
their own unions, why have states and 
corporations found it so expedient to 


collaborate in forging measures to 
thwart the effective pursuit of that as¬ 
piration? 

Lest it be thought that these reflec¬ 
tions are just another expression of 
outmoded “liberal" balderdash, let 
me point out that such stout conserva¬ 
tives as Senators James F. Byrnes, 
Olin Johnston and Burnet R. May- 
bank were among the authors of the 
larger Federal role that helped bring 
this state into the modem age. 

1 do not counsel worship at the altar 
of government for its own sake, for I 
share fully the wholesome antipathy 
to government — Federal, state or 
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local — unrestrained by strong free 
and private institutions, for one of 
which l speak. 

I do suggest that the citizens of a 
modern Republic should not go too far 
in support of those who wtxild disman¬ 
tle or ruin the benign capacity of their 
Government, for they may need it 
badly some day. When it happens to 
you, you'll know it's true. 

As for those terms. “liberal” and 
"conservative," as one who has been 
afflicted by both labels, depending on 
the stance of the affiictor and the for¬ 
eign or domestic nature of the issue, I 
doubt their utility in this day and age 
for anyone except slap-dash journal¬ 
ists. 


Real meaning has surely been 
drained from a term when the 
clammy hand of fashion appears in 
the form of a hyphen preceded by 
"neo," as in “neo-conservative" and 
"neo-liberal." In all areas of human 
discourse, “neo-hyphen" is a sure 
sign of something that Js not long for 
this world. 

If, as has been said, a modem "lib¬ 
eral" is someone who believes that 
his country’s adversaries are prob¬ 
ably right, I strongly reject that 
label. 

And what is the objective meaning 
of the word "conservative" when its 
leadership has brought us a $200 bil¬ 
lion annual deficit, put forward a 
measure that will mindlessly gut our 
defense forces year after year, and 
now, in the wake of Geneva, escorts 
clamoring hoards of businessmen 
east in pursuit of Moscow gold, expos¬ 
ing to that "evil empire" the soft un¬ 
derbelly of freedom, the stateless 
avarice of capital? 

We ought not waste too much time 
worrying about which category they 
wight to fit. There may be a few pure 
liberals and pure conservatives about 
who march in lockstep, but I don’t 
really know any. 

The great rank and file of the 
American people are liberal about 
some things arid conservative about 
others, and the shifting distribution of 
such Impulses depends largely upon 
circumstances and Interests. 

That is the way it should be, be¬ 
cause there really are things one 
ought to be conservative about and 
things one ought to be liberal about, 
and they do change. 

For example, it is true, as San¬ 
tayana said, that those who cannot 
remember the past are doomed to re¬ 
peat It. 

Yet H is equally true that those who 
do remember the past may not know 
when it is over. □ 


Washington 

T he main news here now is that 
President Reagan is taking seri- 
ously, maybe for the first time, 
Mikhail Gorbachev's latest proposals 
for the control of nuclear weapons. 

It may not seem so. The shadow- 
boxing goes on. Mr. Reagan has sent 
his aircraft carriers into the Mediter¬ 
ranean off the coast of Libya, and in 
the spirit of Grenada has dared Colo¬ 
nel Qaddaff to behave or come out 
and fight, neither of which this saw¬ 
dust dictator is likely to do. 

Meanwhile. Vice President Bush 
has been shaking his feeble fist at alt 
terrorists, and trying to ambush C-ov. 
Mario Cuomo of New York by calling 
him, in effect, a wimp. But the Presi¬ 
dent, who doesn't have to run again, 
has his mind on other things: not only 
on the budget deficits, which he can't 
resolve, but on the nuclear surpluses, 
which he might. How he handles this 
latest series of proposals by Mr. Gor¬ 
bachev may be the most important 
decision of his Presidency. 

He would have preferred that the 
Soviet leader put forward these com¬ 
plicated technical proposals in Gene¬ 
va, where the U.S. and Soviet experts 
could analyze them privately. In the 
storm and thunder of the cold war 
over the years, both Washington and 
Moscow have come to regard public 
pronouncements as propaganda 
rather than as serious diplomacy. 

Nevertheless, officials here think 
they see in these latest Gorbachev 
suggestions not only some hookers, 
but also some steps that are different 
and hopeful. 

For example, they believe that M.\ 
Gorbachev has accepted the princip'e 
of on-site inspection for any agree- 
menl that might be reached. This has 
always been a sticking point in the 
past with the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches in Washington. 

Second, in dealing with the balance 
of nuclear missiles in Europe. Mr. 
Gorbachev has indicated that this 
issue should be settled on the princi¬ 
ple of U.S.-Soviet equality, rather 
than, as before, on equality between 
Soviet and American missiles on the 
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one hand and British and French nu¬ 
clear missiles on the other. 

Third, in previous offers by Mos¬ 
cow to remove its missiles from Eu¬ 
rope, it was never clear whether Mr. 
Gorbachev meant merely to move 
them behind the Urals into Soviet 
Asia or to destroy them. 

This was a critical point. For the 
thought merely of "removing" them 
disturbed Japan and China, and did¬ 
n't reassure the NATO allies, since 
the missiles could always be moved 
back again. This time, when asked to 
clarify, Moscow replied that it meant 
not merely to "remove" the missiles 
but to "destroy" them. 

Mr. Gorbachev’s message did not 
remove the central conflict over the 
Administration’s Strategic DeFense 
Initiative. At first, there seemed to be 
some ambiguity in the Russian word 
he used, indicating that he might ac¬ 
cept "research" but not testing or de- 
ploimient of such weapons; bur again, 
upon inquiry, Moscow insisted: no 
testing or deployment of outer space 
weapons, and no research. 

Here then, at least in the present 
phase of negotiations, the two sides 
are in fundamental disagreement. 

"The Soviet argument," one re- 
sponsible negotiator here said, "is 
that the United Slates is engaged in 
purposeful research, that the inten¬ 
tion of this research is not just to look 
at scientific principles, but is done 
with the intention of moving the arms 
race into outer space." 

In simpler words, Moscow is ask¬ 
ing: What's the point of such research 
if you don't intend to do something 
with it? 

"Space must be kept peaceful," 
Mr. Gorbachev said. "Strike weapons 
must not be deployed there. They 
must not even be created." And he 
added: "Let there be the strictest 
verification in this case, which in¬ 
cludes allowing inspection of the rele¬ 
vant laboratories." 

The Soviet leader's offer to refrain 
unilaterally from testing nuclear 
weapons for another three months 
and his repeated proposal for a per¬ 
manent comprehensive test ban are 
rejected by the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion, making for another serious dif¬ 
ference between the two sides. 

The view here is that the Soviet 
Union is ahead on testing, and that 
much of the testing in the U.S, would 
make nuclear weapons safer, for ex¬ 
ample by developing ways to prevent 
the leakage of radiation into the at¬ 
mosphere if planes carrying war¬ 
heads should crash. 

Anyway, it’s clear that there are 
fundamental questions to be dis¬ 
cussed in light of Mr. Gorbachev's 
proposals. They may be a trap, as 
some folks here say, but that is not 
Mr. Reagan’s answer. Ke has said he 
isn't sure exactly what Mr. Gorba¬ 
chev is saying, but let's take it easy 
and find out. That has been the best 
news around here for a long time, R 
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By JOHN RUSSELL 

London 

A mong the major European painters of the 18th 
century, none has been more subtly or more 
persistently underrated since bis death than Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the portrait painter and first 
president of the Rqyal Academy of Arts in Lon¬ 
don who singlehandedly raised art in his native country to 
the level of a learned profession. The current and majes¬ 
tic exhibition of Reynolds at the Royal Academy in Lon¬ 
don comes at a time when the artist's reputation is at last 
taking an upturn. For that and other reasons, it is a con¬ 
siderable event — with well over 100 paintings by Reyn¬ 
olds, together with a mass of related or comparative ma¬ 
terial — and one that has been planned and carried out 
with a degree of care that Reynolds himself would have 
been the first to acknowledge. Nicholas Penny, Keeper of 
European Paintings at the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford, 
coordinated the show and edited the catalogue, and he and 
his colleagues (among them, Pierre Rosenberg of the 
Louvre) wrought well. 

Reynolds was born in 1723, the son of a country school¬ 
master who never had 10 cents to rub together. Knowing 
that, we are moved at the outset of the show by the self- 
portrait of 1747 or thereabouts, which shows the future Sir 
Joshua as a rather worried and — for all the elegance of 
his blue silk waistcoat — a still somewhat countrified 
young man. Shading his eyes from a strong overhead 
light, he stares far into the distance, as if time and not 
space were the subject of the painting. How would time 
treat him? 

We know, though he could not, that throughout his ca¬ 
reer — though less so afterward — Reynolds would be 
time's favorite. Room after room in the Royal Academy 
shows the easy address with which he portrayed, one after 
another, the people of his own time whom we should most 
have wished to meet. Reynolds met with them as their 
equal, though he was not above giving some of them a dis¬ 
tinction that they did not have in life. He was good with old 
people, good with middle-aged people, and very good in¬ 



Joshua Reynolds in an early self-portrait. The work is at London’s Royal Academy. 


deed with young people. (The flirtatious way in which he 
brought out the good points of a pretty young face and a 
slender figure of either sex is something to see.) 

He did not care if in their everyday life some of his sit¬ 
ters were rather too free with their favors. (If his portrait 
of Mrs. Abtngton in Congreve’s “Love for Love’ 1 makes 
her look irresistibly naughty, we can be sure that Reyn¬ 
olds knew just what he was doing.) Never one to pass 
judgment, be was as much at home with the highbred 
nymphomaniac and the homosexual dilettante halfway 
out of the closet as he was with the man of war, the empire 
builder, the architect, the maker of the pioneer English 
dictionary, the antiquarian and the professor of moral 
philosophy. It was for the cartoonists, not for Sir Joshua, 
to deal in gossip, innuendo and the evidence of the key¬ 
hole. (As for the cartoonists, they are given the run of the 
last section of the show, to lively and disreputable effect.) 

Walking around the academy’s huge central gallery 
— so often the boneyard of inflated reputation — we real¬ 
ize that, as much as anyone since Holbein and van Dyck, it 
was Joshua Reynolds who gave us an enduring idea of 
what an exceptional Englishman or Englishwoman might. 
be expected to look like. The unfinished and Titianesque 
portrait of Lord Rockingham with his secretary, Edmund 
Burke, would alone post a claim In that regard. But it is 
the great full-length portraits, eight and nine feet high, 
that have a cumulative effect upon the visitor and make 
him walk out into Piccadilly and hope to see men and 
women of the same cut and kin stepping out of a cab. 

So it seems only right that- when Reynolds died in 
1792, he was saluted as one of the great Englishmen of his 
day and buried with all possible ceremony in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. What was his career, if not a tale of unbroken 
success that had had no precedent in England? He had 
taken to portraiture at a time when the man who came to 
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paint your picture in England ranked hardly higher than 
the man who came to mow your lawn. That was not the 
role that Reynolds envisaged for himself. 

He wanted painting to be acknowledged as a true pro¬ 
fession, and its practitioners to stand level with the poet, 
the philosopher, the scientist, the divine and — why not? 
— the statesman. When he was 19, he noticed with what 
awe and admiration the poet Alexander Pope was re¬ 
ceived when he walked into an auction room, and how 
those present pressed forward in a body for the honor of 
touching his hand. That was what Reynolds wanted for 
himself, and in due time that was what he got. - 

He had a fine town house in London, with servants in 
livery and a carriage that was painted and gilt. Sitters of 
high degree stood in line to be painted by him. He dined 
out every night of the week. He knew "everyone,” and 
“everyone” craved his company. (Unknown at the time of 
his arrival in London, he was able in his 30’s to form a din¬ 
ing club whose members included Edmund Burke among 
statesmen, David Garrick among actors, Edward Gibbon 
among historians, Richard Brinsley Sheridan among 
playwrights, Charles Burney among musicologists and 
James Boswell among biographers.) 

He was the universal choice as president of the new 
Royal Academny in 1768. He had what was thought at the 
time to be an important Old Master collection. People 
flocked to hear him when he lectured at the academy in 
his learned and Latinate way. And when Catherine the 
Great of Russia commissioned a major painting from 
him, he took it as nothing unusual and forthwith produced 
a painting, nine feet square, on the subject of the infant 
Hercules destroying a poisoned snake. (The p ainting in 
question has been lent by the Hermitage m Leningrad to 
the present show and is, therefore, back In London for the 
firettiq^e in close oq. 200 years.) 
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Yet even in Reynolds's lifetime there were people 
who chipped away at the white marble of his celebrity. 
Some of them advanced technical reasons — that his por¬ 
traits had a disconcerting propensity to fade, for instance, 
and that there were times when they bad an even more 
disconcerting propensity to fall apart. In that context, the 
catalogue of the present show at the Royal Academy 
comes straight out and says that “indiscriminate use of 
concoctions made of varnish, Venice turpentine, wax, 
*> pg R and other miscellaneous ingredients had dire conse¬ 
quences for the structural adhesion of various layers of 

paint to one anoUrar aiHJ, In combination, to the support.” 

Nor did it escape notice that, although Reynolds be¬ 
came president of a potentially great academy, he had 
never had the kind of rigorous academic training that was 
taken for granted elsewhere in Europe. He was never 
much of a draftsman, his anatomy was shaky, and his 
command of linear perspective no less so. 

All this he concealed as best he could. Though the 
most metropolitan of men, he dreaded to tackle a London 
interior. Anyone who has seen Johann Zoffany's delecta¬ 
ble portrait of "Sir Lawrence Dundas in the Pillar Room 
at 19 Arlington Street" m the “Treasure Houses of Brit¬ 
ain” exhibition at the National Gallery in Washington 
may wonder why Joshua Reynolds, who knew London so 
intimately, should so often have portrayed his Londoners 
either in a wispy and indeterminate landscape or against 
a tonal background that stood for nowhere in particular. 
The answer is that he couldn't do what Zoffany could do, 
and he knew it. 

Reynolds also had certain traits of character that 
were to do him damage. He saw himself as the servant, 
rather than as the critic, of the society that had treated 
him so well. He made his sitters look learned, where in re¬ 
ality they never opened a book. He made them look com¬ 
manding, where in reality they dithered. He plugged them 
into mythology, where in reality they had never so much 
as heard of the Graces, let alone paid them a ritual sacri¬ 
fice. (Dr. Johnson’s friend Mrs. Thrale said of one of the 
titled young women who was portrayed in the act of sacri¬ 
ficing to the Graces that she was best known for “playing 
cricket and eating beefsteaks on the Steyne at Brigh¬ 
ton.”) 

Both for his devotion to the status quo and for bis un¬ 
feigned delight in the company of important people, pos¬ 
terity has inclined to see Reynolds as the prototypical 
stuffed shirt. To prick that shirt and watch the sawdust 
run out has been a popular pastime ever since the poet 
and painter William Blake put it about that Reynolds was 
the kind of preposterous old fake who gave art a bad 
name. When Oliver Goldsmith wrote of Reynolds that 
“his manners were gentle, complying and bland.” he 
meant it as a compliment, but that was not how posterity 
read it- 


Pinter’s ‘Caretaker’ 


By DON SHEWEY 

H e made his acting debut in 
New York crushing beer 
cans against his forehead in 
Sam Shepard's “True 
West.” He made his Off 
Broadway directorial debut pumping 
Lanford Wilson's lowlife drama 
“Balm in Gilead” full of Bruce 
Springsteen and Tom Waits music, 
transforming it into a street opera. 
John Malkovich made such a stun¬ 
ning first impression as a maniacal 
performer and rock ajnd roll ringmas¬ 
ter that when he directed Kevin Kline 
and Raul Julia in George Bernard 
Shaw's “Arms and the Man" at Cir¬ 
cle in the Square last summer, many 
theatergoers were perplexed by the 
production's gentleness and romanti¬ 
cism. 

This didn’t bother Mr. Malkovich 
too much, because he likes to con¬ 
found expectations. In his first movie, 
“The Killing Fields." he played a 
photographer; in his second, “Places 
in the Heart," he was blind. And he 
followed up his wild-man act in “True 
West" with a soulful, understated 
performance as Biff in last season’s 
Broadway revival of "Death of a 
Salesman.” It just so happens, 
though, that back home in Chicago, 
where he is best known as one of the 
founding members of the Steppenwolf 
Theater Company, Mr. Malkovich 
has made a specialty of staging cool, 
crisp, literate British plays by au¬ 
thors such as Alan Ayckbourn. Simon 
Gray and especially Harold Pinter. 
And it’s this side of him on display in 
Mr. Pinter’s “Caretaker,", which 
opens Thursday at Circle in the 
Square. 

This production has a history of its 
own. Mr. Malkovich first directed it 
in 1978 with the same actors now per¬ 
forming it on Broadway—Jeff Perry 
as Aston, the mentally unstable 
would-be carpenter; Gary Sinise as 
Mick, his punky younger brother; and 
Alan Wilder as Davies, the tramp 
they invite in off the street who be¬ 
comes the fulcrum for their sibling ri¬ 
valry. 

The production was revived later 
the same year, with Mr. Malkovich 
replacing Mr. Sinise in the cast, and 
again a year later for a benefit in Chi¬ 
cago. Then last fall when Steppenwolf 
decided to remount “The Caretaker" 

— “one^of our own personal favorite 
things we’ve done," according to Mr. 
Malkovich — to celebrate the Tony 
Award-winning theater company's 
10th anniversary, the Circle in the 
Square producers Ted Mann and Paul 
Libin made arrangements to move 
the production intact after its 10-week 
run in Chicago. 

Meeting early one afternoon re¬ 
cently to d'^cuss “The Caretaker," 


Mr. Malkovich had the rumpled, un¬ 
shaven look of a director with a show 
in previews. Still, some passers-by on 
Columbus Avenue recognized the leo¬ 
nine features familiar from his films. 
As he talked, the direct midday sun 
outlined the vast expanse between his 
bushy eyebrows and his receding 
hairline that has earned him the af¬ 
fectionate nickname of "Bucket- 
head." 

"It’s such a good play, and when we 
first did it, it was.really funny. But 
it’s been harder to do this time," he 
was saying, in a soft, slow voice, over 
coffee and an English' muffin. “Gaiy 
and I were talking about it last night. 
’The Caretaker’ is so much less vis¬ 
ceral and more delicate than a lot of 
our plays that it can be. very boring. 
It’s certainly less visceral than a lot 
of the things we’ve done here." He 
was referring specifically to “True 
West" and "Orphans," two Steppen¬ 
wolf hits that were directed by Mr. Si¬ 
nise in a style that New York Times 
theater critic Frank Rich referred to 
as “the theatrical equivalent of rock 
and roll." 

It would be very easy to compare 
those two plays to "The Caretaker,” 
because all three depict a pair of 
brothers competing for the attention 
of an older man, who in each case rep¬ 
resents an absent father figure. But 
as Mr.. Malkovich points out, such a 
comparison would be misleading. 
“Those are kind of like Elvis Presley 
plays, and this is more like Ravel or 
Mendelssohn. In a weird way, it's 
hard not to like those more, because 
they are sort of like 'You ain’t nothin' 
but a hound dog,’ while this takes an 
enormous amount of time to unfold, 
and the meanings of the play are real 
hidden and obtuse and odd, and there 
isn’t a lot of banging people around 
and screaming.” 

_ “ ‘The Caretaker’ is a far superior 
play," he was quick to add. “Like ■ 
most good plays, it sets up a spiritual 
trinity among the main characters. 
In, say, ‘Streetcar Named Desire.’ 
you have one character, Blanche, 
who’s extremely ephemeral and 
spiritual, of the air, then you have 
Stanley, somebody who’s an animal, 
very much grounded in the ea rth^And 
you have Stella, who's torn in be¬ 
tween. This play is much the same. 
Aston is very spiritual, Davies is very 
base, and Mick is tom between the 
two. He talks about making this place 
‘a palace’ — he wants this heaven on 
earth, which Aston knows Isn’t really 
achievable-1 suppose it is a spiritual 
play, but in the same way a lot of good 
plays are." . 

Mr. Malkovich’s fascination with 
Mr. Pinter, whom he has never met, 
began in college when he studied at 
Eastern Illinois University with Dr. 
Lucy Gabbard, whose book "A Psy¬ 
choanalytical Approach to the Works 


of Harold Pinter" became a great in¬ 
fluence. Since then he has either di¬ 
rected or acted in nearly all of the 
Pinter plays, including “The Birth¬ 
day Party," “The Collection,” “The 
Dumbwaiter," “A Slight Ache,” 
“The Lover," “Old Times" and "No 
Man’s Land," sometimes more than 
once, mostly with Steppenwolf. 

“By the time I was 20 or 21. I had 
read most everything written about 
him, and 1 continue to read a lot about 
him. He’s the only playwright I’ve 
ever done that with." said Mr. Malko¬ 
vich. But his feelings about the play¬ 
wright and his work have changed 
over the years. “The thing I used to’ 
like the best was his theatricality, but 
the thing 1 like the best now is what 
most of his plays are about, which is 
our inability to know each other or 
maybe even ourselves. Our inability 
or unwillingness or perhaps inca¬ 
pacity to tell, fact from fiction and 
right from wrong, and to -separate 
dreams from reality, and to separate 
a dream from a goal. 1 like the 
comedy and the menace and all of 
that, but I think other playwrights do 
that just as well now, or better.” 

What makes Mr. Pinter’s plays 1 
uniquely, perversely appealing, said 
Mr. Malkovich, is “the way they go 
blithely from action to action. Pinter 
was one of the first—if not the first— 
and probably the best to write about 
the complete lack of relationship be¬ 
tween cause and effect, that we’ll 
often do things simply because we do 
them. Somebody falls in love with 
somebody — why? What happened? 

' Somebody'falls out of love with some¬ 
body — why? What happened? Ter¬ 
rorists shoot down a bunch of tourists 
in an airport — why? I don’t get it. Of 
course, you can say. ’Well, in 1948 so- 
and-so. and then the King David Hotel 
blah-blah-blah.’ But it’s 1985, and 
what’s happening? You kill a tourist, 
and Lhat gets you a homeland? I don’t 
know. 

“The thing I like about Pinter’s 
plays is the same thing that so many 
people hate,” he admitted. “It’s 
something best said by Faulkner in 
‘The Sound and the Fury.’ Quentin is 
talking about how his sister Caddie is 
a whore and not a virgin and how hor¬ 
rible that is, and his father says, 
‘Nothing is so horrible that it’s even 
worth the changing of it.’ See, that’s 
the real truth about man. We try to 
change, and we try to accomplish cer- • 
tain things, but you see, in the end we 
die, and life goes on. We try to deny . 
that by the act of creativity or the act - 
of love or the act of hate. We set up a ■ 
moral structure and relationships 
and activities to avoid the despair 
that is constantly underneath. Let’s 
watch TV, let’s read, let’s talk, let’s 
move, let’s go, let’s do, let’s conquer 
• time. But in actuality, we’re not going i 
to conquer time 1 
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generations after the genocide. Extensive statistical and historical appendices. 

■ J 

Efraim Karsh, The Cautions Bear: Soviet Military Engagement in Middle 
. East Wars since 1967 

A thorough analysis of the nature and characteristics of Soviet military intervention in 
Middle East wars since the late sixties, outlining possible scenarios of Soviet military 
intervention in a future Arab-Israeli war, and assessing its regional and global implications. 

Price: NIS 14.95 each 

Forthcoming publications for February-March 1986: 

Shemuel Meir, Strategic Implications of the New Oil Reality 
An analysis of the recent trends in the world oil market: the rise of the non-OPEC suppliers, 
conservation steps initiated after the crises of 1973 and 1979, the indust rialize d West’s 
strategic reserve policy and implications of the 1980’s glut. 

1985Middle East Military Balance 

by Mark Heller ecL, Zeev Eytan and Aharon Levran — the most detailed data base 
and analysis of military forces in the Middle East available for public distribution. 

The Jerusalem Post, printers and distributors ofthese JCSS publications, offers 
yon all four 126-page stndiesata subscription of NIS 2925,50 per cent off the single 
copy price. 

The four books can also be purchased together with the 1985Middle East Military 
Balance at a special pre-publication package price of NIS 5920. 

The first three books will he sent to you immediately; the forthcoming titles will be 
forwarded upon publication. 

A limited number of copies of the 1984 Middle East Military Balance are still available at the 
greatly reduced price of NTS 24.- or, together with the set of four 1984 JCSS papers, at a 
package price ofNIS 33.50. 


To: JCSS, do The Jerusalem Post, P.03.81, Jerusalem 91000 


Please send me the items marked below. 
Enclosedjs my cheque for NIS — 
made outto The Jerusalem Post. ; 

o I would like to receive the 1985 Middle 
East Military Balance and the four 
Studies of the 1985 JCSS series for the 
SPECIAL OFFER PRICE of NIS 59.50. 

□ I would like to receive only the four 
Studies of the 1985 JCSS series for 
.NIS 2935 

Name--— -——.—__ 

Address---- 


Offer .valid until February 28,1986. 


Please also send me the following 1984 
JCSS publications: 

D 1984Middle East Military 
Balance NIS 24.- 

□ 1984 JCSS Papers (set of four) 

NIS 15.70 

□ 1984 Middle East Military Balance and set 
of papers at the Special Package 

Price ofNIS33.50. 
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HERMAN DORIAN HTRSCH, of 
blessed memory (especially to about 
bO lawyers), died in Jerusalem at the 
age of 58. on December 7, 1984, 
leaving S37 million in cash in the 
H.S., Switzerland and Israel. 

The rags-to-riches story of Hirseh 
^brought in its wake the biggest and 
perhaps most bitter legal struggle 
over an inheritance yet experienced 
in Israel. A final settlement among 
claimants in the U.S., Mexico and 
Israel was finally approved this 
month by the Tel Aviv District 
Cburt. lr brought to an end, or 
nearly so, the acrimonious legal bat¬ 
tles in the U.S. that were being 
waged even while Hirseh was still 
alive. 

.The proceedings in courts and 
many law offices became extremely 
complicated because of the late 
wayfarer’s many love affaire. It was 
not merely a traditional triangle, but 
more like a spider’s web of romantic 
entanglements that crossed three 
^continents. As a result, claims from 
‘wives, mistresses and offspring - m 
and out of wedlock - sisters, 
nephews and nieces, spawned like 
mushrooms on fertile soil. 

Those who knew Herman Hirseh 
describe him as “a very warm and 
generous person." He was hand¬ 
some with a silver mane of bairaiid, 
needless to say. was extremely 
attractive to women. 

HTRSCH WAS born in Rumania, 
and had five sisters; He was a Holo¬ 
caust survivor, having escaped from 
Auschwitz at the age of 18. After 
World War Two, be made his way to 
Mexico. There he met Josefina 
Mayen, a bar hostess, and in 1957 
they had a son, Alberto. Hirseh did 


ISRAEL SINPON1ETTA, BEERSHEBA, 
STRING QUARTET - Brigitte Salem-Rctttr. 
Catherine Salem, violins; Pierre-Henrj 
Xatrtb, vMo; Doran Tnfcur. ctBo iCbnrcb at 
the Redeemer. Old CUy of JenHUdem, Jmury 
23). Pocdnfc Crianfcmi: Mozart: Quartet in D, 
K37S; Part os: Concertino for String Quartet: 
Beethoven: Quartet ioBfln, opas 18, Noi 

THE NEWLY formed string quar¬ 
tet. growing out of a combination of 
first-deskers of the Israel- Sinfoniet- 
ta, Beersbeba, promises to become 
a fine ensemble. Its four young musi¬ 
cians. dearly attuned to each other 
and unanimous in attitudes, are 
armed with impressive technical 
facilities. A string quartet, however, 
does not achieve an outstanding 
%rvel of performance overnight. 

The Puccini piece may have been 
intended to serve as a warm-up exer¬ 
cise, but its shallow, sentimental 
statements can hardly satisfy a discri¬ 
minating audience, and connois¬ 
seurs of string quartets are highly 
discriminating by nature. The quar¬ 
tets of Mozart and Beethoven must 
be lived with music for a long time, 
and then the musi c will come natur- 
ally and satisfactojuy: at jjflSSSGS 
every little accent ns slightly over¬ 
emphasized, every solo phrase 
offered too obtrusively. Every mem¬ 
ber, and particularly the first violin, 
should try to blend into the corpo¬ 
rate sound and general dynamics. 
But all this is to be expected from a 


ByPAULKOHN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

odd jobs for a living in Mexico 
before opening a clothing shop. 

In 1962, Herman married Helen 
Marie Sommers, a converted Jewess 
from San Diego, after she divorced 
her American husband. According 
to Helen, the marriage was per¬ 
formed by a rabbi in Mexico. 

With Helen’s capital, Hirseh 
turned his "rag business” into a 
chain of 30 clothing stores in Califor¬ 
nia;, called "Dorian's.'' In the mid- 
1960s, a now wealthy Hirseh 
travelled to Israel for the first time 
and helped his asters to leave Ruma¬ 
nia. They settled in the U.S. and 
Israel. 

On his travels, Herman met va-: 
rious women. Petra Gonzales, of 
Tijuana, Mexico, alleges that Hirseh 
sired her sons, Daniel and Herman, 
and a romance in Nevada with Irma 
Morales resulted in a daughter, 
Donna. 

On a flight from Tel Aviv to 
Bucharest in 1975, Herman found 
himself seated next to Judith Hirseh 
(do relative), an attractive 27-year- 
old Haifa woman employed at the 
Techmon, who was on her way to 
visit her parents in Transylvania, the 
Hungarian-speaking part of Ruma¬ 
nia. "May I phone you there?" Her¬ 
man asked. 

“They, don’t have a phone,” 
Judith replied. 

“Well, then let me have their 
address,” Herman insisted. 

Hist a cable and then Herman 
arrived at the parents’ home. 

I 

young ensemble and can, and sorely 
will, be easily overcome by these 
earnest artists. 

With the short Concertino by Oe- 
doen Part os the ISB Quartet pro-, 
vided an excellent example of its 
enormous potential. Part os wrote 
this in 1932, while still in Hungary 
and strongly influenced by his men¬ 
tor, Zoltan Kodaly. The reading was 
dynamic and intensely exciting. 

JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Sir Cbariea Groves congecUBg; witli Alexander 
Kagaaovxky, cdo (Jamicn Theatre, Janu¬ 
ary 23>- Beethoven: Symphony No-6, op.68; 
Lato: Cefio Concerto; Britton Poor Sea brter- 
tndes Grets “Peter Grimes.’' 

BEETHOVEN’S Sixth Symphony 
received a most pastoral interpreta¬ 
tion from guest “conductor Sir 
Charles Groves. Even the storm 
movement, describing lightning and 
thunder so masterly with economic 
means,- turned into a tempest in a 
teapot. 

The Cello Concerto by Edouard 
Lalo is at best a mediocre showpiece . 

seated with maximum “show¬ 
manship” to win approval, and Ale¬ 
xander Kaganovsky is too sincere an 
artist to go for extrovert, shallow 
stagecraft. Though his technique is 
smooth and unfading in intonation 
and runs, and his phrasing always 


Although Herman was 21 years old¬ 
er than Judith, their romance blos¬ 
somed. Among the blandishments 
be offered her was a “dream house” 
in Palm Springs, California. They 
lived there whenever Herman was 
back from his travels, and flings, 
especially in Mexico. He travelled 
on .a Mexican passport. 

Bank accounts running into mil¬ 
lions of dollars were opened in both 
their names in the U.S. and Switzer¬ 
land. Judith gave birth to two boys, 
Dorian in 1980 and Noah in 1982, 

EARLY IN 1983, Hired) became 
seriously ill. On March 23,. .be 
married Judith in a civil ceremony. 
Judith maintained that Herman had 
not married Helen Marie, as no 
ketuba or any other marriage docu¬ 
ments could be found. Within days, 
Herman was hospitalized with a 
'brain tumour. Judith bad Herman 
sign a will, in the presence of two 
doctors, according to which he left 
all his assets to Judith, except for 
$50,000for his son Alberto. 

Alberto beard of his father's Al¬ 
ness and asked an American' court to 
appoint a conservator over his per¬ 
son and property. The Crocker 
National Bank was appointed tem¬ 
porary conservator over the Hirseh 
estate. 

A bitter legal battle ensued. The 
relationship between Judith and 
Herman has been described in con¬ 
tradictory ways. Some say Judith did 
her utmost to provide a warm home 
for him, but Brace S. Ross, a Los 
Angeles attorney, charged that 
Judith was intent on mating a re¬ 
cluse of Herman and attempted to 
prevent members of his family from 


Earnest 

promise 

MUSIC 








Judith and Herman Hirscb 

visiting him. “We thought Judith 
was trying to take exclusive control 
of Herman's estate," the American 
attorney, representing Alberto, told 
Xhe Jerusalem Post in Tel Aviv this 
week. 

Ross said a court order was 
needed to allow Alberto regular ac¬ 
cess to visit his father in Palm 
Springs- 

Alberto served three years in the 
Israel army and speaks Hebrew 
fluently. While in Israel, he met 
Bjozge, a Norwegian Jewish girl, 
whom be married and with whom he 
went to live in Norway. They now 
reside in Mexico with their children, 
Daniel and Herman. Judith's de¬ 
mand that Alberto undergo a blood 
test to ascertain that Hirseh was his 
father was thrown oat by a Califor- 



Misciia Maisky 

elegant and concise, his velvety tone 
is limited in volume asnd expressive 
quality, which makes for an excel¬ 
lent chamber music player, winch, 

soloist a fife-time of experience 
though could not add any spice to the 
score's trivialities. . 

Only in Britten’s music from "Pe¬ 
ter Grimes” did Sir Charles show 
more, temperament and initiative, 
and the orchestra responded with 


• alacrity. Here, nature came alive, 
and the composer’s originality and 
inspiration came across, in the crea¬ 
tion of the moods of Dawn, Moon¬ 
light, etc., providing a more satis¬ 
fying finale for as otherwise bland 
evening. 

DUO-PIANISTS Recital - Bradn Eden- 
Alnandcr Tumir (Targ Marie Centre, Toys 
Eta Hall; Eta Katnjmialanjans] 1 20). 
Schubert: Rondo, D-608; Sdmbert-Liszt: 
“Wanderer"-Fantasy; Schubert: Marche char- 
aaensttque. D-886; Liszt: "Mepfataw"^rtrifcr; 
Ronfari-liatr “La Daria ." 

IN DEFERENCE to the threaten¬ 
ing Liszt centenary, this programme 
presented the fashionable 19th cen¬ 
tury composer mostly as the virtuoso 
pianist reflected in bis works and, 
particularly, in transcriptions of 
other people’s music. His “Mephis- 
to” waltz is a piece of programme 
music inspired by a poem by Nico¬ 
laus Lejiau, the descriptive music 
being so obvious that its value is 
rather dubious. 

Liszt’s “improvements” on 
-Schubert's “Wdnder cr”-Fantasy * 

more than the originifl; the draw¬ 
back of having two people work on 
this most difficult score tends to slow 
down the presentation. The Fantasy 
in its original setting (for one piano 
only) is a tour de force for any 
pianist. Its technical intricacies, ex¬ 



ilian court as being "irrelevant to the 
issue.” After Herman's death, 
Alberto’s lawyer agreed to the blood 
test. 

WITH HTRSCITS death, all the 
lawyers began sharpening their 
knives. American attorneys 
appointed Israeli lawyers as their 
correspondents and there was hardly 
a major Tel Aviv law office that did 
not become involved. Judith alone 
worked successively with no fewer 
than 10 law fums. 

The plaintiffs .included three sis¬ 
ters, Frieda Hirseh, Rika Michalo- 
witch and Tina Arbel: nephews 
Mire! Bercovici and Theodor Saves- 
co, the sons of two deceased sisters; 
Helen Marie, Petra Gonzales, Irma 
Morales and Alberto. Judith insisted 
that she was the sole heir to the 

traordinary length, contrasts and 
moods really need one personality to 
do it justice. Only a soloist can give it 
a convincing interpretation and help 
listeners, through one sweeping pre¬ 
sentation, to overcome its many hur¬ 
dles to appreciation. It should be left 
that way. 


THE DUO performed two lovable 
examples of Schubert’s many pieces 
for piano four-bands, written for 
private purposes and hardly ever 
performed in public; but full of 
beautiful turns and twists and typical 
of the composer's abundant melo¬ 
diousness. 

A brilliant encore piece. La Dan- 
za by Rossini, added to by Liszt, 
closed this programme impressively. 
But it was the encore which served as 
compensation for the endurance test 
of the whole programme: part of the 
ever so charming Scaramouche suite 
by Darius Milhaud, a standard show¬ 
piece of Eden-Tamir. With its lilting 
rhythm and carefree melodies, it 
brought a fresh, lively breeze into 
the crowderthall. 

YOHANAN BOEHM. 

HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - Stanley 
Sperber wAwtlug writ Mhehi Afafctfcy, ceflo 
(Halla Auditorium, January 19). MewMroofan; 
Scherzo, laCroeno N tlau roo and Rupdtmn 
from MWwamr Night’s Dream, Op.61; 
H^ydD: Crib Concerto in D major; Bach: 


Hirseh estate, after several earlier 
arrangements for compensating 
Alberto (to the tune of $7 m.) were 
aborted. 

Every tentative agreement was 
immediately opposed by other 
appellants and a war of nerves de¬ 
veloped. 

Advocate Michael Fox. of Tel 
Aviv, who together with George J. 
Schultz, a San Diego attorney, rep¬ 
resented Helen Marie, moved to 
have the claimants reach agreement 
among themselves. This was agreed 
to by the lawyers, including Bruce 
Ross, Schultz, Boaz Nahir, Akiva 
Laxer, Mibi Moser. Ron Rotman 
and Kalman Kami. Only Judith 
Hirseh held out for higher stakes. 

A bombshell, in the form of a U.S. 
Interna] Revenue Service claim that 
Hirseh owed $18 m. in taxes, drama¬ 
tically changed the situation. Last 
November, as a result of that claim, 
a U.S. court ordered Bank Leunri to 
freeze SlOm. of the inheritance. The 
amount due to the IRS, if any. 
remains an issue still to be settled. 
Another $3.2m. of the estate was 
also set aside for the settlement of 
debts and ocher contingencies. 

Amnon Goldenberg, Judith 
Hirsch’s latest legal counsel, finally 
persuaded her to compromise on her 
claim. Her decision opened the way 
to the final settlement among the 
parties, approved das month by Judge 
Dr. Eli ah u Winograd. Moshe San- 
bar, the former governor of the Bank 
of Israel, was appointed the new 
administrator of the Hirseh estate, 
and was in Zurich this week meeting 
Swiss bankers. So were a number of 
the lawyers. 

Michael Fox, of the Herzog, Fox. 
Ne'eman Jaw firm, was appointed 
trustee for the Slim, to be divided 
among the claimants, excluding 
Judith Hirseh. She has been awarded 
the rest. 


Labour lost 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


BrendeabarBCoBcerto NoJ; Stravinsky; “Pnl- 
dndto” Suite. 

THERE WAS something for every¬ 
body in this programme. Two stage 
music works, extracts from Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream 
and the neo-classic Puicinella added 
variety to the conventional choices. 

Mi5cfaa Maisky rendered the 
demanding Haydn Cello concerto 
with craftsmanship, although sup¬ 
pleness and ease were missing. 
There was some faulty cooperation 
between the solo and the orchestral 
accompaniment, including lack in 
synchronization of entries and in 
acoustic balance. 

The Brandenburg Concerto was 
presented in memory of the soloist's 
late brother, Valery Maisky, who 
had been an accomplished organist. 
harpsichordist and pianist The musi¬ 
cians performed this work in style 
and with understanding despite an 
insecure start and unclear ending to 
the ensemble playing. 

Stanley Sperber led the HSO with. 
ease and affability. Together with 
the orchestra musicians be achieved 
good results in the Stravinsky Suite 
based on Pergolesi melodies. Better 
common tone production anti balance 
were evident, as well as good solo 
parts. It was quite a success with the 
audience. 

ESTHER REUTER 


IT OVERCOMES all of us some- 
I times, a black vanity-of-vanities 
hour when we question the profit of 
• all our labour under the sun. There is 
) not much you can do against such a 
L mood except wait for it to pass, but 
I perhaps its end can be hastened by 
considering some of the truly futile 
i endeavours we are apt to engage in. 
i One of the most notorious of these 
i is arguing with ouf political or 
ideological opponents. We spend 
hours doing that, knowing foil wed 
we shall never convince one another. 
They do it on radio and TV too. 
pitting Yossi Sands against Ronnie 
Mi 11 os morning, noon and night - all 
very fair and even-handed, to be 
sure, but I have yet to meet a single 
Sarid fan who was moved an inch 
MilJo-wards thereby, or the other 
way round. 

Much Of housework is frustrating 
rather than futile, for chough dishes 
are washed only to be soiled again in 
an endless cycle, food is eaten off 
those dishes in between, and that is 
the point of the exercise. What does 
seem futile to me is something like 
dusting high surfaces, say anything 
over 2.15m., such as the tops of 
cupboards. No human eye ever be¬ 
holds those surfaces, and it does not 
make the slightest difference to any¬ 
one whether they are clean or not. 

Teenagers are creatures you have 
to walk round on tiptoe. Like touch- 
me-not flowers they are, only worse, 
because you never know whether 
they will burst open or fold up tight 
when you so much as look in their 
direction. What characterizes life 
with a teenager above all is the 
futility of asking him questions tike. 
“Won't you be cold, going out with¬ 
out a coat in this weather?" You 
actually know it’s no use asking but. 
being his parent, you can’t help 
yourself. Other questions of that 
kind are: “If you go to the movies 
now, when will you have time to do 
your homework?" and "Why don't 
you wash your hair at least once a 
fortnight ?*’ or. alternatively. “Why 
do you have to wash your hair every 
day?” 

TRYING to divert a husband's 
attention from a pretty face or a fine 
pair of legs is of a futility so 
tremendous that it had better not be 
attempted. It seems wiser, on the 
whole, to adopt the opposite tactic 
and point them out yourself. If you 
can’t beat'em join'em; and if you are 
lucky, he'll say: “Mm, weil. yes. 
she’s got beautiful eyes, I grant you. 
but her nose is on the large side and 
she’s as flat as a billiard table in 
front.” 

And if none of this cures you of 
wour mood, go look at the sea. A 
mighty wave comes thundering up 
full of sound and fury. It towers and 
threatens, makes a colossal to-do. 
and all for what? For fizzling out on 
the sand, having accomplished no¬ 
thing. And then another wave, and 
another, and another - human futil¬ 
ity has nothing on it. 
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From the four corners of the 


came 
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Pan Am Salutes The Delegates To The 50th Anniversary 

Of The World Jewish Congress. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS 


SINGAPORE. — Virtually every 
banker, industrialist and trade offi¬ 
cial interviewed here stressed die 
need to concentrate on the consider¬ 
able opportunities for Singapore- 
Israel joint ventures. 

' First, a few facts are in order. The 
island-city-state of Singapore, sand¬ 
wiched between Malaysia and In¬ 
donesia. is resource-poor in practi¬ 
cally every commodity. Its small 
size, dense population fin excess of 
2.5 million) and complete lack of 
domestic agriculture and water sup¬ 
plies (it imports almost all of its fresh 
water from Malaysia) make Singa¬ 
pore entirely dependent on foreign 
trade. While a growing percentage 
of the country's demand for defence 
and capital goods is met by local 
production, imports continue to 
account for a crucial share. 

On the surface, these facts are not 
particularly encouraging for joint 
economic cooperation. So why 
should Israeli manufacturers consid¬ 
er Singapore? 

Amos Bar-On. commercial coun¬ 
sellor at the Israeli embassy here, 
sums up the situation as follows. As a 
whole, Asia is the world's most 
dynamic region, and until recently, 
Singapore's growth has been very 
rapid, with per capita production up 
to $o,K00 in 1984 and only 0.50 per 
cent inflation last year. 

The island’s trade with other 
countries in Asia and worldwide has 
been crucial to its success. It offers 
Israeli firms a great location, and 
dose trading ties with all of the 
countries of the region. Its well- 
developed infrastructure includes 
the world's second-largest container 
port, a skilled workforce, and the 
services of a leading financial centre. 

Despite the growth in commerce 
between Israel and Singapore, the 
current level.of trade remains quite 


Singapore - Israel’s 
gateway to Asia 





Israel’s trade relations with Singapore - the gateway to the 
Far East - are dose, but can be greatly expanded. 
DANIEL HALPERN reports in the first of a special series 
for The Jerusalem Post. 


modest. In 1984, for example, Singa¬ 
pore's imports from Israel were 
$46.6 million, while tbat country’s 
exports to Israel stood at $12. lm. 
According to Israel’s Central 
Bureau of Statistics, two-way trade 
increased during the first nine 
months of 1985. Exports to the is¬ 
land jumped 34 per cent to 
$40.325m., while Israeli imports 
from Singapore during the same 
period rose 28 per cent to $15.636m. 

But the relationship is far more 
complex than mere statistics can 
convey. Israeli engineers played an 
active'role in the design and con¬ 
struction of Singapore's efficient 
port facility. Cultural exchanges in 
music, the arts, and the sciences take 
place regularly, and Israeli experts 
have consulted on a range of defence 
and industrial projects. 

' Adds Tan Hock Sun. senior indus¬ 
try officer for research and develop¬ 
ment in Singapore's Economic De¬ 


velopment Board (EDB): “Singa¬ 
pore and Israel have a dose rela¬ 
tionship, developed over a period of 
time, which we would like to see 
grow stronger in the future.” 

Most Israeli companies are reluc¬ 
tant to speak with reporters about 
their trade in and through Singa¬ 
pore. Several factors help to explain 
this phenomenon. Singapore itself is 
a multi-racial society, co m prising 
ethnic Chinese (77 per cent), Malay¬ 
sians (15 per cent) and Indians (5 per 
cent). It is also wholly dependent on 
foreign trade, is surrounded by 
Malaysia and Indonesia - two Mos¬ 
lem countries which do not maintain 
diplomatic relations with Israel. 

Singapore is most interested in 
expanding its ties with Israel - but 
not at the expense of its relations 
with Malaysia, Indonesia, the Peo¬ 
ple's Republic of China, and the rest 
of the region. 

Some of Israel's largest and most 


important electronics, telecom- : 
mnnications, and trading firms oper¬ 
ate dot of Singapore. Since many of 
these products typically also have 
military applications. Israeli firms 
have as additional argument io sup¬ 
port of their secretive public rela¬ 
tions policies, ‘ 

On the other hand, Koortrade, 
the marketing arm of Koor Indus¬ 
tries and Israel's largest internation¬ 
al hading organization, has seen its 
Singapore-based activities surge. 
Koortrade distributes the products 
of some 70 Koor and private Israeli 
companies.. It operates both as a 
marketing agent and as a partner in 
joint-ventures with local firms. The 
company represents Israel’s leading 
manufacturers in such fields as' agri¬ 
cultural products and equipment, 

• electronics, computers, chemicals 
and medical instrumentation. 

Asher Ron, former managing 
director of Koortrade's Singapore 
office and cuiremly bead of the 
firm’s operations in all of Aria, is 
understandably proud of his firm's 
successful penetration of the local 
market. “Our annual $14 million- 
plus in Israeli exports plus 54m. in 
international trading activities, 
makes us the single most important 
Israeli trading organization in Singa¬ 
pore.” He adds that “we are poised 
for considerable growth in the fu¬ 
ture.” 

Diamonds are currently an integ¬ 
ral component of Israel’s trade with 
Singapore. According to data 
gathered by Israel's Central Bureau 
of Statistics covering the first nin e 
months of 1985, diamond exports to 
Singapore reached 58.45m. or 21 per 
cent of Israel's exports to that coun¬ 
try. In fact, Israel is Singapore's 
largest single source for polished 
diamonds. 

(To be continued) 
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ACROSS 

• 8 At a discount? WelL not 
entirely (5. 3) 

9 Fresh meat for a London 
borough (6) 

10 Help one gets in this day and 
age (3; 

11 Small sum of L'S money sent, 
round as a deposit (8) 

13 Amorous young Victorian 
hero about to turn in (6) 

13 The rules of play? (5-10) 

15 A drop in the ocean (3-4) 

IS Soldiers ordered to hold an 
oil installation (7) 

21 A question of the passage of ! 

time (3. 4, 3, 5) 

31 Sugcred confection for those , 
who arrive m good shape, we I 
hear (5) ! 

35 It rusted bddl> as the result 
of a landslide, maybe (8) 

26 When he is around I make i 
_ rapid progress ' (3) I 

2T Be back in time for a serious ! 
discussion (6) 

2S A youngster who has much i 
to ieam from the peony (8) 1 


DOWN 


point (6) 

3 Excellent conditions (8, 7) 

4 Where one might pray for 
eloquence of speech (7) 

5 I admit I may be wrong if I 
speak thus (5, 10) 

6 Make a song about the War 
Office on passing oat? (8) 

7 Frenzied tirade on restricted 
supplies (8) 

14 A pound pat on for service, 
perhaps (3) 

16 What scandalised folk hope 
the storm will do eventually 
(4. 4) 

17 Severe contest in which the 
winners puli back (3-2-3) 

19 A 10 point cutter (3) 

20 A learner of French taken in 
by a showy performance (7) 

22 Fuddled with gin she sounds 
equine (6) 

23 Gets up witty sayings aboat 
United Nations (6) 
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appearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of NIS 11.23 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 1.41 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of NIS 1489 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 1.85. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday - 5 pjn. on 
Wednesday. Tel Aviv and Haifa: T2 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post [see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agencies. 
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DWELLINGS SITUATIONS VACANT 


TEL AVIV . 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment renials. Con¬ 
tact Specialists: Inter-Israel. TcL OS-294141. 
CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
knows the housing standards yon expect. TeL 
286222. Maldan- 


SHORTHAND TYPIST + tekx operator far 
secretarial position, commercial enterprise, 
vicinity Herd St, Tel Aviv. Please apply TeL 
03-650467(9-1 pan.) ,03-451829 (8-10 pan.). 

TECHNICAL WRITERS in el ectronics and 
■™»pn*r fields, wanted for immediate fuD- 
time or part-time employment. TeL 03-245127. 



PURCHASE/SALE 


11IIII 1 (1 111 I ( il il UilliH H U l 


ELI BUYS EVERYTHING, fiqnidations, in¬ 
heritances. Tel. 03-827485, evenings; 03- 
583979. 


280 SEL MERCEDES. November 1985, aO 
electric, comput er. Passport. Serious. TeL 
02-284818. 


TODAY’S ENTERTAINMENT 


ONTHEAiR 

Voice of Music 

Sl 02 Morning Mekxfies 
7.07 Purcafl: Music for Theatre (Hog- 
wood); Vivaldi: Hunt Concerto No-1 
7J0 Bernstein: "Candida" Overture; 
Bofkum; Three Proem In Rag Safe. 
WniH: Suite from The Siver Lata’’: 
Ravel: Trio; Ibert: Ruts Concerto: 
Milhaud: "Lb Train Woe". baUet none 
9.30 Nedbal: Violin Sonata, Op-9; 
Enescu: Rumanian Poam, Op.1; Hom*- 
Kus: Quartet for 4 Hams, 0p38; Kraut- 
zer: Grand Septet. Op-62 (Nash Ensem¬ 
ble); Tchaikovsky: Symphony No.4 
12.00 Shostakovich: Quintet. OpJ57; 
Prokofiev: Overturn on Jewish Thames 
13.00 Weber: "Oberon" Overture 
(Toscanini); Tchaikovsky. Piano Con¬ 
certo Nat (HorawiB. Toscanini); Cher¬ 
ubini: Symphony in 0 major (NBC/ 
Toscanini); Vercfi: Pazri sacri 
15.06 Musics Wva - Israeli Composi¬ 
tions at the Int e r n atio na l Music Days 
1985 - Zvi Avm: Me’ever Lapargod; 
Ami Msayam: 2 Impromptu* for Plano: 
Gabiro) Iranyi: Realm; Josef Tak Plano 
Quartet 

16.00 Haydn: Quartet 0p30. No.4 
(Vermeer); Mozart Piano Concerto 
No22. in E-ftot major K.482 (Brendel, 
Marriner); Beethoven: Symphony No3 
(New York/Bometein): Walton: "Bei- 

ahazzar’s Feast" Oratorio | Previn)__ 

18.00 The Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra - M en de lss o h n: “Ruy Bias” 
Overture (Foss); Menahem Avidom: 
"Twelve Hilt*" Cantata (Bacendsen. 
Robertson); Haydn: Symphony No93 
(E. Shapirra); Khac ha tu ria n: piano Con¬ 
certo ISaRzman, Hstoofcri) 


20u06 Bach: Preludes and Fugues Na.7 
end 8 from Book One of the WWtt- 
tsmpered lOavier. 

20130 From Monaco, Se pt ember 1984 
-French 17th Century Utotgical Muric- 
COuperfn: MegnHteet; Ssatoeth de it 
Guerra: “Yehudh"; Cantata; Charpen- 
tier Prelude and Motet: Merab: Suite 
for Bass Viol; Charpentien Prelude and 
3 Motets; Mendelesohn: Violin Concer¬ 
to In D minor (Fafld 

22-30 Folksongs of the Jewish Com¬ 
munities Israel 

23.00 Bach: Adagio (Annie Fischer); 
Mozart-Uszt: Fantasy on "Don Giovan¬ 
ni" (Ogdon); Mendelssohn: Allegro 
brilliant. Op-92 (Eden, Terror),' Schu¬ 
mann: Evening Song (Y. Wagmaak 
Chopin: Allegro Concertente 

Fir«t Programme 

6.03 Programmes tor Oflm . 

7 JO Favourite Old Songs 

8.06 Compass-with Benny Handel 

OjOS Hebrew eonas 

9JO Encounter-live famSy magazine 

1030 Programme' in Easy Hebrpw 

11.10 School Broadcasts 

11.30 Education for all 

12JM Orients! song* 

1300 News In English 

1X30 News in French 

14-06 Children's prog ram mes 

1RL03 Notes on a New Book 

16L08 Radio Drarne 

1720 Every m an's University 

18J06 Jewish Trarfftioos 

1847 Bible Reeding 

1X06 Reflactions on the Portion of the 

Week 

18L30 Programmes far OEra 
22JD0 Nighr Connection 


ona cbossvobp 

ACROSS 
7 Kitchen nteasil 
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8 American writer of 12 Civil wrong 
a dven t u re stories is Rnle 
If Petulant outburst H tw r 

UK *“ U Urgent entreaty 

22 Drive back 

23 Renegade . 

24 Comfort 

25 On land 

DOWN 

1 Disturb 

2 Social behaviour 
$ Cheerful 

4 Alien 

5 Proverb 

6 Enraged 
9 Instant 

14 Poisonous plant 

15 Jubilance 

16 Bore 
19 Overwhelm 
28 Charm 
21 Severe 


U M 

«■ am 

■ a ■ ■ 
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Prices up 1.5% 
in first half 
of January 

~ . ByAVITEMlON 

Consumer prices rose by abqntl-5 
per cent duzing the’ first half of the 
month, according to figures released 
last week by the Centra) Bureau of 
Statistics.- 

' The figures were based on price 
measurements on two-thirds of die 
items included in the basket of goods 
and services that comprise the Con¬ 
sumer Price Index. Not included in 

the figur es were prices of housing, 
which are expected to posh the 
monthly index down. According to 
government officials the Januaiy in¬ 
dex wiD rise by about 1 percent. 

The prices of fruits rose by 19.5 per 
cent, and those of vegetables by 2L3 
per cent The large rise in Bruit prices 
reflected price increases of 99 per 
cent for mandarins and tangerines 
and 11 per cent for oranges. 

Other CPI items also registered 
price hikes, albeit by a much smaller 
rate. Prices of furniture and house¬ 
hold appliances went up by 1.8 per 
cent, andbealth services by 1.2 per 
cent. . 

The bureau figures also showed 
that the prices of clothing and foot¬ 
wear wait down by 0.6 per cent, as 
end-of-season sales started earlier 

than usual. 


NEW YORK (AP). - Pepsico Inc. 
said Friday it agreed to acquire 
Seven-Up Co. from Philip Morris 
Inc. for 5380 million in cash. 

The mergerof Pepsico and Seven- 
Up, which had been rumoured for 
several days, would combine the. 
nation’s second- and. third-ranked 
soft drink producers. The industry 
leader is Coca-Cola. • 

Since Philip Morris bought Seven- 
Up in 1978 for about 5520m., Seven- 


Up has struggled to remain profit¬ 
able. However, industry analysts 
have noted that the Seven-Up purch¬ 
ase would give Pepsico a major in¬ 
road into the growing lemoo-linie 
sector of the soft drink market. * 
Coca-Cola has about 40 per cent 
of the $26 bOlion-a-year U.S. soft 
drink market, while Pepsi has aboi)t 
28 per cent and Seven-up 6 per cen^f 
industry analysts estimate. One per¬ 
centage point equals about SlOOm. 
in sales. 


Maofs receivers hope to sue competitors 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The receivers of the 
bankrupt Maof charter airline are to 
seek court permission to sue El Al 
and several foreign carriers for $20 
million for driving it out of business. 

Attorney Mosbe Shalit told The 
Jerusalem Post on Friday that a re¬ 
ceiver may not file suit without 
court's permission. 

A court is to hear the plea for the 
suit on Febraury 6, he said. 


The Maof receiver is thus follow¬ 
ing die exa mp le of Britain's Freddie 
Laker, who sued several scheduled 
carriers for causing his bankruptcy' 
and won tens of millions of dollars in 
an out-of-court settlement. . » 
Maofs receiver claims that El AL 
-British Airways, Air France. Lufth¬ 
ansa, Iberia, Alitalia and Swissair 
reduced their fares and gave agents 
higher commissions to attract would- 
be Maof pasengers, and in doing so 
formed an illegal cartel. i ' 


Egypt has no plans to reschedule foreign debt 


CAIRO (Reuter). - Egypt has no 
plans to seek rescheduling of its 
foreign debt, estimated by the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund at around 
$31 billion, a government minister 
saidyesterday. 


Egyptian officials say Cairo will be 
rid of its debts by ebe year 2010. Ali’s 
remarks came in reply to a proposal 
by an opposition deputy tbat Egypt 
should seek an extension of repay¬ 
ments until the year 2050. 



Notices m this feature are charged 
at NIS 5.75 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 115.74 per line, 
including VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM- Exhibitions: Con¬ 
temporary Art from Museum Collection 0 
Ayala Zacks Pavilion for Israel Art exhibi¬ 
tion of major Israel Art works of this century 
-OOdfton Redon, Oils, Pastels, Drawings and 
Prints ^ Building in Jerusalem, computer 
games to building with stone 0 The Cosmic 
and the Divine, Andean textiles. 0 Ancient 
Mirrors, display of Mirrors from Different 
Cultural 0 "Nerot Mftzvah”, Ideas far Light 
In Jewish Ritual. 0 Placescape: 14 artels 
present versions of surrounding land¬ 
scapes (Palsy Centre, near Rockefeller 
Museum). 0 "From the Depths of the Sea," 
cargoes oF ancient wracks from Carmel 
coast {Rockefeller) o Permanent collections 
of Judnica, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic Art 
Visfting Hours: Main M ue e um 10-5. At 
11: Guided tour of Museum in English. 3: 
Guided tour of Archaeology Galleries in 
English. &30: Guided tour oF The Cosmic 
and the Divine" exhibition. 


Conducted tour* 

HAD ASSAM - Guided tour of all Installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours at Wryat Hadassah and 
Hadassah Mt Scopus. * Information, re¬ 
servations: 02-416333,02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours In English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9.28,24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9,28,4a, 26 and 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: TeL 
02-882819. 

AMfT WOMEN. (Formerly American Miz- 
rachi Women). Rea Morning Tours - 8 
ABcahi Street. Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 
OUT. To visit our technological High 
Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171,233231,240529; Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 

Museums 

.TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Ex h ib itions-. Jank- 
al Adler, (also Fri 10-2). Dan Kulka (1938- 
1979). Sculptures, drawings, paintings, 
photographs. Museum Collection. Museum 
Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-2; 5-8. Sat. 
' 17-2; 7-10. Fri closed. Helena Rubfantab 
PavKon: Scopes of Contemporary Draw¬ 
ing from Kunsunuseum Basel Visiting 
: Hours: Sun.;Thur. 18-1; 5-7. Fri. 10-1. Sot. 
11-2. 


Conducted Tours 
AMfT WOMEN (formerly American Mix- 
radii Women). Free Morning Tours - Tel 
Aviv, TeL 220187,233154. 

WEEO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN—NA'AMAT. Morning 
tours.Td Aviv,210791 .Jerusalem 244878. ■ 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabtai Levy St TeL 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Modem Art - 
Ya'acov Hefetz. Sculptor; Han Mann, prints 
and collages: 17 Naive Artists. Ancient Art 
- Jewish coins of the Second Tempfe 
Period, Egyptian textiles, terracotta figur¬ 
ines, Shikmona finds. Music and Ethnology 
-Jewish costumes. Open: Sun.-Thur. and 
Sat 10-1; Tue. and Sat. also 6-9. Ticket 
In rind es admission to National Mari¬ 
time, Prehistory and Japanese Art 


Miscellaneous 

TECHMON-fSRAB. INSTITUTE Of 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack Lemmon narrates in multi-media pre¬ 
sentation at CoterCalifbnila Visitors 
Centra, TeL 04-293863, Sunday-Thursday, 
8-30 a jn.-2.00 p.m.; Friday tiH noon. i 

WHAT'S ON M HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


PHARMACIES 

' ■ t sr ' ■ ' ■ - ■ ' ..V'V.'f.if*-" 

Jerusalem: HerzT, 38 Jaffa, 225059. BaL 
sam.'Salab Eddln, '2723t9.- Stw'afat, Ashtiod41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Shu'afat Road, 810108. Dar Aldawa, Ash Won 23333 IGron344442 

Herod* Gate.282068. Bat Yfcm *5511111 JG/yatShmona *44334 

Tel Avhr. Benny, 174 Dixengoff, 222386. .Beershaba 74767 Nahariya *923333 

Ma'eyan Haim, 94 Sderot Haim, 821607. Carmlei *988555 Netanya *23333 

W a twiya: KupatHofimCfalit,31 Brodetsky, Dan Region*781111 PetahTBcva *9231111. 
91123. B fat7233 , Rehovnt’451333 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sins. 6722S& Hadera 22333 RishonLeZion942333 

__: Haifa *612233 Safad30333 

DUTY HOSPITALS ^^38333 TeiAviv *240111 

uu 1 T nwrnmj jHoion ram marfas *90111 

Jarasafam: BJkur Holhn (pediatrics), .Mobile Intensive Cara UnMMICU) sar- 
Hadassah Ein Korem (internal, surgery,, vicain thea^raa around the dock, 
orthopedics, EJSLT.). Misgav Ladach (ob- 101 emergency phone number In most 
stetrics),ShaareZsdek (ophthalmology). araas. 

Tel Avhr: Rofcah (pediatrics, Internal, • _ . . 

surgery). "EwwmT - Mental Health Flrat AW, Tel: 

Netenve: Lanfado (obstetri c s, gynecoioov. Jerusalem 227171, Tel Aviv 261111/2, Haifa 
'InternH, surgery, pediatrics). 672222. Bee rsbaba 418111, Netanya ^318. 


FIRST AID 

Magen David Adorn emergency phone 
numbers (rOUrid the docksetViafl. r 


Ashdod 41333 
Ashkalon 23333 
Bat Yam ”5511111 
Beers haba 74767 
CafmM *988555 


j Rapa Crisis Contra (24 hours), for help call 
Tel Aviv, 234819, Jarusalem - 24K54, and 
Haifa 88791. 

Jen iaal awi tasUmta for Ding Probfawns. 

Tel. 663928,663902,14Bethlehem Rd. 

The National Polsou Control Contra at 

Ram bam Hospital, phone (04)629205, for 
emergency calls, 24’hours a day. for ln» 
.formation m case of poisoning. : ■ 

Kupat Hollm I n form a t io n Centre Tel. 
03-433300, 433500 Sundey-Thurxday, 8 
ajn. to 8 pjn. Fridaya 8 a m to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 


Dial 100 in most ports ofthe country. In 
Tiberias dial 9244 44. IGryet Shmon* 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holhn (pediatrics), 
Hadassah Ein kfarem (internal, surgery,. 


Second Programme 

8.1 Z Gymnastics 
6 j 30 Etfitorial Review 
6 lS 3 Green Light-drivers' comer 
7J» This Morning - news magatine 
SJMSsfo Journey . 

9.0S House Call-with Rivfca Mchaei] 
10-10 AH Shades of the Network . 

12.10 Open Urw-newsandmusic 
13.00 Midday - news commentary, 

1*06 Manors of Interest - with Gib) 
Gazit 

IBwlOSnfe Journey 
16.0S Songs and Homework 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18 j 06 Five Period - education rraga- 
tine 

1&46 Today in Sport 
19.00 Today - radio nawsraol 
t9JX Law and Justice Magazine - 
ZtLOeCsraoriaJ Hit Parade 
22JW Jazz Comer 
23-06 Treasure Hunt 


Army 

6.10 Morning Sounds 

0^0 University on the Air 

7.07 "707"-with Atfi Tshnor 

8J0S Good Morning tonal 

9J» Right Now-with RsfiReshri 

11J10 Ime Old Days - with Orly Yvilv 

13.05 leraeli Style-with 8fir«raeH 

15.05 Whet's Dofag- vrithErerTal 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17 Evening Newsreel 

18JM Economica Magazine 

19.06 Radfa Instead- 

20J06hraeti Hit Parade 

21.00 Mabet-TV newsree l 

21 JO University on the Air (repeat) 

22:00 Popular songs 

233)0 On Books and Readers (repeat) 

OOJXS Night Birds—songs, chat 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.16 School Broadcasts 14.00 The 
Children from Shchunat Haim 1426 
The Lapps 1440 Follow Me 15.00 
Making Magic T6J30 No Secrets 1BJK) 
100 Famous Primings 16JW The De¬ 
velopment of Photography 17.00 A 
New Evening— live magazine 


17.30 Between Us— youth magazine 
18JM Great Expectations, final epi¬ 
sode of ■ 13-part serial based on the 
book by Charias Dickens 
AHABK-LAJVCKXACN: programmes: 

1830 News roundup 
18L32 Programme Traitor 
1836 Sports 
1930 News 

HBB8EW PROGRAMMES resume at 
2030 with a news roundup 
20.02 Frina - drama series: The Mons¬ 
ter that devoured L« Veges 


CINEMAS 
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rirty rt yetea/ { 9^0; Peer: VWwiFatirarWfasAwayjw 


JBtUSALBW430,7, 9 
Eden: Whits Nights 4.15, 645. 9.15; 
Edtoon: ■ Commando; Hebfra: Com¬ 
prising P osWons; Kflr. Back to the 
Future 4.30. 6.45. 9: BfitcheH: Plenty 
630,9; OtgR: Year of the Dragon 4, 
6.30, 9; Onw: Pray for Death; Hon: 
When Night Falls; Semeder: Purple 
Rose of Cairo 7. 9.15; Blnyenei 
Har'uma: When Fat he r Was Away on 
Business &30. 9; Baft Agraa: Super¬ 
men III, 330; French Lieutenant’s 
Woman 5^45; El Norte 7A5: Animal 
House 9L4S; CfMmmfmqua: Those 
Med Russians 5 (small hall); Carmen 7; 
Un Chapeau de PaiOe dTtsHe end A 
Nou* Is Libert* 7 (small hall): Sunrise 9 

(small hall); Battle of CtiUe - Insurrec¬ 
tion of the Bourgeoisie 930 

TEL AVIV430,7.15,930 
Aflenby: Joy 730. 930; Belt L eiaaln : 
Fright Night T1.15 pjm.; Beu-Ye ha da: 
Bade to tbe Future; 430, 1, 930; Chan 
1: Year of the Dragon 4.15, 7, 945; 
Chen 2t Marie, a True Story 5, 730, 
9.40; Chan 3: Doin' Tune 445, 730, 
945; Cba»4c Goonfas 1030,130.4g4S, 
?3a 9.40; am 9: The Sure Thing 
1030,130,445,7,940; Cfaeme One: 
Purple Rose of Cairo: Cinema Two: 
Amadeus 6y 9; DekefaWhhe Nights 7, 
9.30; Drlverln: Gulag 7.15, 930; 
Esther; Pray for Death; Get: Plenty 
430, 7, 830; Gordon: Choose Me; 
Hod: Comprising Pbeftions: Lev I: 
Target 130, 4^0, 7.10, 830; Lev H; 
Ofaokiy Z 5. 730.940; Timor Hue-' 
hnde e f i: Prizri's Honor 430,7,330; 
Maxim : The Falcon and the Snowman 
436, 7,830; Mngrehl- Commando; 
OHys Uftfaneta Sofotitm of SL Guigfay; 
Whenffight Mb 12,-2,4,7.11L 


7 Text 
15 Con 
Aim, 


!&L*h Basest « Strict. 

a .Ream 




Aidneae^i^ 7, _ ,_ 

Those t loved 6.9; bsd to: Jagged 
Ed ^ Tm nn : HenAndiri Apocaly- 
psetfow 7.930; Tcbeiec Deer Hunter 
Ufa Force; Tef Avfv. 
Ght;Xatee:Rm 


FUGHTS 


24—Home Flight Information Service; 
Call 03-9712484 (multi-line). Arrivals Only 
(Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 lines) * 


20JM Beauty Spot-tips an hikes and 
trips 

2130 Mabat Newsreel 
2130 Hitarv. Part 4 of a 6-part BBC 
comedy series starring Marti Caine, 
Philip Manioc and Jack Smethurat 
2230 This Is the Tuna 
2230 Bulman. Part 7 of a 13-pan sus¬ 
pense series starring Don Henderson: 
Another Part ofthe Jungle 
2330 News 
JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

1730 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 
1930 News in Hebrew20.00 News in 
Arabic 2030 Starring.-The Actors 
21.10TenderJs the Night 22.00 News 
In English 2230 Dallas 
—DOLE EAS T TV (hum T-A north): 
1X00 Last of the Wild 1X30 Another 
Life 14.00 700 Club 1430 Shape-Up 
1X00 Afternoon Movie 1630 Spider- 
man 17.00 Muppets 1730 Super Bwok 
1800 Happy Days 18-30 Laveme & 
Shirley 19.00 News 20.00 Magnum 
P.L 2100 Another Life 2130 Monday 
Night Football 2X30 700 Club 


6.15, 930; Beth Hatafutooth: Flames 
in the Ashes 6; Israel C in e ma theque: 
Greystok, the Legend of Tarzan 7; The 
Treasure of Sierra Madre930 

HAIFA 

Amphftfieatra: Life Fome430,7,9.15 
Annoo: Commando 430, 6.46, 9 
Ataman: Target 4.30. 7, 9.15; Chen 
Cotton Club 4,630,9; Moriah: dosed 
Oraht For Those I Loved 4,6.45, X15 
Orly: Birdy 6.45. 9; Peer: Pray for 
Death 430, 845, 9; Ron: Back to the 
Future 4, 6.45. 9.15; Shevit When 
Night Fails 7.9; Rev-Got 1: Year of the 
Dragon 345, 630, 9.15; Rev-Gat 2: 
White Nights 345,630,9.15: Karan Or 
Hamehudeah: Kaos 6, S; Centre Cul¬ 
tural r r a ng ais : Le Joge et L'Assassin 
530. - 

RAMATGAN 

Arman: Commando 5,7.15,930; Lil¬ 
ly: Prizri's Honor 7, 930; Rom ana na 
the Stone 430; Oasis: Year of the 
Dragon 630,930; Ordea: Bock to the 
Future 430, 7.15, 930; Ranurt Gan: 
Joy 7.15,930; Rav-Gan 1: Plenty 430. 
7.10,940; Rav-Gan X- Zapped 5,730 
940; Rav-Gan 3: Birdy 5, 730. a 45- 
HtovGan 4: Marie, a True Story 5.73o‘, 

HERZUYA 

David: Bock to the Future 430, 715 
.930; Hodaal: Gotcha 430, 7.1§! S30-’ 
TWeret: The Goonfas 7.15,930 

HOLON 

WgdelrYear of the Dragon 7, 9, an. 
8«w»r. King David 430, 7.15. 930;’ 

Commando 5, 

7.ia,930 

VAT YAM 

&**>«**&, 7.15,930 

BWATA YBH •" • 

fttadar: Ordeal by Innocance430. 7 . 15 , 

MMATHASHAJtON 

.Kodwv: Rocky Horror Picture Show 7 
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Leumi overdrafts up to NIS I ,500 


HTS 


MACABEEDEAN 


^ Place in the 
u,ni P% sun for the 
h self-employed 

7XL AVIV. - What ta the dJffereuce 
. between a barber who finishes the 
jnooth with $500 m take-home pay 
■■ after paying all expenses and fats 
' customer, the m a naging director of a 
large company, with a monthly take- 
-Jjome pay of £5,000? 

. “The barber has to pay 8j per 
cad surtax on his income tax, be¬ 
cause be is self-employed; the manag- 
director doesn't, because he is a 
? • j«ge earner,” says Eldad Bukspan, 

, ; ebahman of the Chamber of Seff- 
Empfyod. “This hr an example of 
social justice as practised in Israel.” 

How did this strange state of 
.affairs come about? Bulcspan places 
"the chief blame on the Histadrut, 
which for decades has been “‘waging 
. i war against exploiters, and we are 

*~-s ^exploiters, according to its concept.” 

1 7 ■ 7At one time this same Histednrt , 

., J fought against the so-called exploit- j 

" ■ jng employers, that is to say, those 

- who ran industrial and other com- 
; panics. Bat then, the Histadrut be- 
‘f' came a large-scale employer itself, 

.. • '• trailing only behind the government 
c ompani es as the country's major 
iUnvidefS of work. And both watch 
•rthe members of the Manufacturers 
! Association like hawks. 

v So, when the economy goes on the 

v ^~ > ■ blink for any reason, the Histadrut 
does not blame itself, nor the Mann- 
factarers Association, nor the Gov- 

- - • emment (except daring the Aridor 

administration), but the fourth eco- 
nomic sector in Israel, the seif- 
•. employed. “We were charged with 

being exploiters and therefore rich, 

| and not only rich, but lax evaders.** 
... ■ The proverbial straw which broke 

v: the camel's back was the Peace for 
' ‘ v \ Galilee Levy of 1982. AJJ wage ear- 
.< ners had this levy deducted from 
“ •* *■»! their gross salaries; the self- 

i employed from their net income. 
$Xhia made a considerable difference. 

• : ... ft was this levy which led to the 

—-.'.birth of the Chamber of Self* 

" ----Employed, with Bukspan being one 

- pf the godfathers. Today, it consists 
of 22 groups — lawyers, engineers, 
■advertisers, doctors, accountants, 
■’’•'“igarage-owners, taxi drivers, kinder- 
ij^rten teachers, opticians, fin ancial 
”• —"^-advisers, mnsic teachers, artists., 

' f druggists, driving teachers,,.sur- 
y wors, rasuranceagents, merchants, 
graphic artists and others. In all, 

; ■*:; about 40,000 persons are members, 
but “we are taking up the fight for 
4 another 160,000, which we hope win 
l j$u ns soon to make ie a bloc of 

_> about 200,000 persons.” 

_> t The chamber lannched its war on 

* fronts: against the government, 

'tor imposing this “grossly unfair 
• surtax, and against the Histadrut, for 
rc its steadfast viHification of the self- 

' ^ J employed. 1 ” 

- - Although it took months of persua- 

... —••••'! dou, the chamber finally extracted a 
; premise from the Finance Ministry 
vtfaat the surtax, imposed for the first 

-■""‘.time in the current fiscal year, would 

—---- not be reimposed in the 1986/87 fiscal 

-year. But this promise was only 
.'obtained after the chamber orga- 
; nized a 15-member “no taxation 
- without representation” lobby in the 
Knesset, consisting of Liberals, 

; Herat, Alignment and Shinui mem- 
\ - bers. (Maps id's stance remains hos¬ 
tile to the self-employed,) 

■ The fight against the Histadrut is 
? stiff going on, “although we admit 
■. < ! that the Histadrut has softened its 

:: N .; attitude considerably.” And what 
-> convinced the Histadrut more than 
anything else was official government 
figures. 

The Histadrut grudgingly 
‘ V x. accepted the fact that the self- 
.employed were paying taxes. | 
' Although only 17 per emit of the J 
! labour force, they paid 33 per cent of ] 
income tax advances in 1984/85, as 
v compared to 48 per cent for wage 
earners. Companies paid the rest- 
, “If the comparison is only between 

t the self-employed and wage earners, 

(hen we paid 40-3 per cent of income 
tax as advances, while wage earners 
had 59.7 percent deducted at source. 

- The final relation, after all payments 
* are in, wifl probably be the same.” 

... i ‘ And if some self-employed failed to 
pay taxes, so did most Histadrut 
* members, who do moonlighting. 

. “Let the authorities go out and catch 
them.” i 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
TEL AVIV. - Bank Leumi yester¬ 
day announced a revolutionary 
scheme for individual customers, 
wherein overdrafts of up to NTS 
1.500 will be made available at pre¬ 
ferential interest - currently 3.5 per 
cent. Customers will be allotted an 
overdraft facility by their branch in 
accordance with their personal 
financial position and without hav¬ 
ing to pledge collateral. 

The key features of the scheme, 
called “Overdrafts Rights,” are that 
each customer will be treated on an 
individual basis. Credit will be more 
readily available to personal 
accounts, and the method of asses¬ 
sing a customer's creditworthiness 
will, for the first time in Israel, move 
nearer the American model of credit 
scoring, and away from rigid cate¬ 
gorization. 


Hitherto individual customers 
have been allowed to overdraw in 
the account in which they receive 
their salary, and the limits of this 
facility have been low- NIS 200-400, 
and uniform, irrespective of the cus¬ 
tomer's salary. Larger sums have, 
been charged at the “excess” rates 
used by the banks, mating them 
prohibitively expensive. 

Under the new system, each cus¬ 
tomer wfll discuss with bis branch 
manager the level of the overdraft he 
desires. The manager will consider 
the customer’s sources of income, 
ability to repay interest and capital 
on his overdraft, and the level of his 
overall activity in the branch. He will 
then allocate him an overdraft facil¬ 
ity in one of three bands - NIS 500, 
1000, or 1,500. 

Leumi is offering the “Overdraft 
Rights” accounts to both existing 


and new customers. The structure of 
the sebeme, and its deliberate 
orientation to upper-income earners 
and to new customers, leave little 
doubt that it is a direct response to 
First International’s “Improved 
Current Account” programme. 

This highly successful scheme 
offers to any personal customer an 
overdraft of NIS 1,000 at preferen¬ 
tial interest rates, but it is condition¬ 
al on the provision of satisfactory 
collateral. 

It represented a significant im¬ 
provement over the standard low- 
level salary earners overdraft, which 
the main banks have traditionally 
offered. Self employed and higher- 
level salary earners were particularly 
attracted to First International, and 
it is this market that Leumi's new 
scheme, which is on paper more 
attractive, is directed. 



Israel Money Markets 


SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 2Vz% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 


Due to technical difficulties local 
and Wall Street financial quotations 
were not received over die weekend. 
AD quotations are those of Friday, 
January 24. 



LAST UPDATED 

TAP AS 

PAKAM 7-DAY 

PAKAM 30-DAY 

LEUMI 

23.1 

12-29% 

13-28% 

12-24% 

HAPOAIIM 

9.1 

15-25% 

20-25% 

21-26% 

DISCOUNT 

23.1 

16-28% 

18-29% 

18-27% 

MIZRAHI 

9.1 

12-19% 

12-24% 

12-24% 

FIRST INTI. 

9.1 

16-30% 

20-26% 

26-28% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit. 
fTapas: demand deposit paying dally Interest. 

Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PAT AH — FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (as of January 23) 


BANKING BRIEFS 


By PINCHAS LANDAU 
Leumi (TJK)—28% jump in profits 

Bank Leumi (UK) PLC last week 
announced its 1985 results. Net pro¬ 
fits after tax and provisions 
amounted to £1.05 million, 28 per 
cent up on 1984’s total of £820,000. 

The balance sheet rose 8 percent 
over the year, reaching £390m., 
compared to £36m. at the end of 
1984. The bank’s capital means grew 
49 per cent, to £23.2m. as a result of 
the £JGm. issue of floating rate un¬ 
dated bonds. 

The bank's board, chaired by 
Ernest Japhet, proposed an increase 
in the final dividend to 7.7 pence per 
share, making 11.2 pence for the full 
ye4r compared to 10.5 pence in 1984. 

Discount begins electronic mail 
service 

Bank Dsicount is about to 
broaden significantly the electronic 
mail service it offers its customers 


though its Masshov computer ter¬ 
minals. Notifications hitherto sent 
by regular mail will henceforth be 
printed out on the Mashov unit, 
when the customer requests bis regu¬ 
lar account update from the termin¬ 
al. 

Customers will thus receive aO the 
notifications regarding transactions 
in shekel accounts, foreign currency, 
savings schemes, provident funds 
standing orders and credits and de¬ 
bits for interest and commissions. 
Anything not picked up from the 
computer within eight days will be 
mailed in the usual way. 

Mizrahi boosts yield in Tesnah 
Scheme 

Bank Mizrahi has announced a 
brief bonus period for savers joining 
the Tsemed Tesnah scheme before 
the end of January. The bank is 
offering an annual yield of 6.5 per 
cent for the two-year scheme, the 


highest level currently available. For 
savers who withdraw from the 
scheme within the two-year span, 
Mizrahi offers compound monthly 
interest calculated at 50 per cent of 
the representative overdraft rate 
pushed by the Bank of Israel. 

Julius Berman to join board of 
UMB New York 

Mizrahi's American subsidiary, 
UMB Bank and Trust company of 
New Yorit, announced that Julius 
Bennan, a leading New York lawyer 
and past president of the Presidents 
Council of Leading American- 
Jewish Organisations, is to join its 
board. 

Bennan, an alumnus of Yeshiva 
University and the University of 
New York, and an ordained rabbi, is 
active as a leader of representative 
organizations and religious institu¬ 
tions, in addition to his partnership 
in a law firm. 


3-JUONTHS 

USD 7.500 

5TG 12.500 

OMK 4.000 

SFR 3.375 

YEN 5.250 

Rates vary according to size of deposit and are subject to change. 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 

CHEQUESAND 


U.S.A. DOLLAR 

GREAT BRITAIN STERLING 

GERMANY MARK 

FRANCE FRANC 

HQtLAND GULDEN 

SWITZERLAND FRANC 

SWEDEN KRONA 

NORWAY KRONE 

DENMARK KRONE 

FINLAND MARK 

CANADA DOLLAR 

AUSTRALIA DOLLAR 

SOUTH AFRICA RAND 

BELGIUM FRANC 

AUSTRIA SCHILLING 

ITALY LIRE 11 

JAPAN YEN 

JORDAN OMAR 

EGYPT POUND 

(SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI LEISRAHL) 


6-MONTHS 

7.500 
12.500 
4.000 

3.500 
5.200 


12-MONTHS 

7.750 

12.250 

4.112 

3.500 

5.000 


CURRENCY 


TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

BANK OF ISRAEL 



Purchase, 

Sale 

Purchase, 

Sale 

Representative Bates 

DOLLAR 

1 

14733 

1.4917 

1.45 

1.52 

1.4825 

STERLING 

1 

2.0575 

2.0832 

2.02 

2.12 

2.0724 

MARK 

1 

.6018 

.6094 

.59 

.62 

.6052 

FRANC 

1 

.1959 

.1984 

.19 

.20 

.1972 

GULDEN 

1 

.5300 

.5366 

.52 

.55 

.5373 

FRANC 

1 

.7099 

.7187 

.70 

.73 

.7137 

KRONA 

1 

.1931 

.1956 

.19 

JtO 

.1943 

KRONE 

1 

.1946 

.1970 

.19 

.20 

.1958 

KRONE 

1 

.1636 

.1657 

.16 

.17 

.1646 

MARK 

1 

.2706 

.2740 

.27 

.28 

.2723 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0494 

1.0625 

1.03 

1.08 

1.0557 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0475 

1.0606 

.99 

1.09 

1.0541 

RAND 

1 

.6483 

.6563 

■52 

.57 

.6510 

FRANC 

10 

.2902 

.2939 

.29 

.30 

.2961 

SCHILLING 

10 

.8558 

.8665 

84 

.88 

£610 

LIRE 

1000 

.8827 

.8938 

86 

.92 

.8878 

YEN 

100 

.7276 

.7366 

.72 

.75 

.7335 

DINAR 

T 

-- 

. 

3.S4 

4.18 

3.9509 

POUND 

1 

— 

— 

.83 

88 

.8561 



European Financial Markets 

Precious Metals 


MARKET STATISTICS 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 

PALLADIUM: 


LONDON 

PARIS 

LONDON 

LONDON 

LONDON 


A.M. FIX 
NOON FIX 
FIX 
P.M. 

P.M. 


352.75 

350.07 

614.20 

371.25 

105.00 


P.M. FIX 
ZURICH P.M. 


353.00 

350.75 


Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
Investment Coe. 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial InvsL 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds 
-. Fally-JInkad 
Par-Salty--linked 
DollarHinbed Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-5 yrs 
Long-term 5+ yrs 


97.76 -0.51% 
100.61 -1.08% 
96£6 -0.27% 
100.77 -0.70% 
102.34 -030% 

T08.56 -0.46% 
99.81 -1.98% 
98.78 —1.27% 
102-57 -0.12% 
96.97 -0.63% 
9635 -0.22% 
99.10 -231% 
95.69 -230% 
98.06 +032% 
98.19 +0.12% 
99.02 3r0A0%’ 
97.67 -0.06% 
97.09 +036% 
98;i2 +030% 
9935 +0.09% 
9638 +0.43% 


Turnovers: 

5 ha res-total 
Arrangement 
Nonbank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
"Treasury Bills 


NTS 3^468300 
NIS 1.076300 
NIS 2392300 
NIS 4.722300 
NIS 3378300 
NIS 1.143300 
NIS 290,700 


435% fully linked Mixed to 3% 
80% United Muted to 03% 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GMT) 

Forward Rates 


Share Movements: 

Advances 1 116 l 

of which 5%+ 16 

“buyers only" 0 

Declines ' 1B5 I 

of which 5%— 23 

“sellers only" 3 

Unchanged112 i 
“ wv ■' - 62- 

Bond Market Trends: 


90% linked 

Stable v - 


SPOT 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

12MTHS 

Doubla-linksd: 

Mixsdto 1% 

POUND STERLING 

1.3830/40 

185/180 

350/345 

605/590 

DoUar-linkad: 


DEUTSCHE MARK 

2.4497/07 

218/211 

415/405 

820/805 

Admon 

Rises to 1% 

SWISS FRANC 

2.0750/60 

203/193 

397/382 

810/780 

Rimon 

Rises of 0.5-1.5% 

DUTCH GULDEN 

2.7615/30 

168/158 

325/315 

670/640 

Gil boa 

Minor movements 

FRENCH FRANC 

7.5275/25 

720/770 

1425/1500 

2100/2300 

For. Curr. 

Mixed to 1% 

JAPANESE YEN 

201.90/00 

67/60 

160/150 

355/335 

denominated 


ITALIAN LIRA 

1670.5/2.0 

370/410 

690/740 

1140/1240 

Treasury Bills 


BELGIAN FRANC 

50.05/10 

26/33 

45/55 

55/70 

(monthly yield) 

2.02-2.31% 

HONGKONG DOLLAR 

7.8110/30 

335/295 

620/560 

1150/750 


&AFRICAN RAND 

0.4385/05 

48/38 

87/67 

153/11? 

Arrangement yields: 

CANADIAN DOLLAR 
AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 

1.4040/50 

0.7115/25 

76/81 

183/179 

135/145 

327/322 

250/20 

535/58 

IDBord. 

1*94% 

SWEDISH KRONA 

7.6200/00 

835/870 

1385/1440 

2200/8 

Union &1 

1490% 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 

7.5800/00 

895/925 

1780/1835 

3500/8 

Discount A 

1479% 

DAMSH KRONE 

8J900/00 

0/60 

on io 

„ 0/210 


Index-linked 
3% fully-linked 


Mixed byl-2% 


■Mizrahi r. - 
Hapoalmn r. 
General A 
Leumi stock 
Fin. Trade 1 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name Price Volume % 

DOOMS changtc 

Commercial Banks 

(not pert of “arranReniMiO 

Maritime I 899 623 -23 

first inri 2570 1512 +0A 

HBI 2400 1973 .+1.7 

Commercial Banks 
(part of “arrangement") 

(OB r 73370 260 -03 

Union 0.1 54660 41 -03 

Discount 94000 54 -0-4 

Mizrahi 30200 569 

Hapoaiim r 50000. 395 

General A * 127910 1 -0.4 

Leumi 0.1 31730 662 -03 

fin. Trade 42780 — — 

Mortgage Banks 

Leumi Moil r 3175 50 -1.6 

Dev. MorL 825 1254 +13 

Mishkanr ■ 1701 103 -03 

Tefeborr 10699 28 -03 

Meravr 1510 390 -33 

Financial Institutions 

AgricC 24995 4 +2.0 

hid. Dev. DO no trading 
am Leasing 0.1 4505 - +0.1 

Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 r 2951 81 

Hasarteftr 2125 1738 - 

Phoenix 0.1 1135 188 -13 

Hamishmar 4620 10 -13 

Menorah 1 57SS 16 +43 

Saharr 2340 125 -2.1 

Zion Hold. 1 7486 10 +03 


Trade & Services 

Mair Ezra 4180 2000 

Supersol 2 3690 572 - 

Deleter 3850 575 

Lighterage 8600 36 -I 

Cold Storage 788 130 + 

Dan Hotels 3476 30 

Yarden Hotel 1901 12 

Hitonl 5000 

Team 1 1500 274 +‘ 

Real Estate, Building and 
Agriculture 


Azorim 

Ellon 

Africa 1 st. 0.1 
Danknar 
Prop. & Btdg. 
Bay-side 0.1 
ILDCr 
Rasscor 
Mehedrin 
Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Zel 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argamanr 
Delta G 7 
Maquettel . 


3850 
6605 
27550 
no trading 
10900 
1815 


813 -13 

207 -1.1 

. 13 
35 

190 -03: 

5 

166 -03 

119 -2.1 

529 -13 


Arlt 

CJal Electronics 
Spectronixl 
TAT. 1 
Ackenttain 1 
Agan 5 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Haifa Chem. 
Tovar 
Dead Sear 
Petrochem. 
NecaChem. 
Frutarom 
Hade re Paper 
Central Trade 
Koorp < 

Cial Inds. 


--+ 4 - 93 %' 

• - 1431% 
14.78% 
1437% 
1430% 


36000 38 

i 2330 983 

1465 198 

3220 50 

1105 860 

13600 15 

770 200 

2700 12 

9976 39 

838 7285 

46200 122 

12220 986 

323 15639 

3400 

9600 32 

134000 31 

4920 479 

4000000 0 


Formula for determining forward rates: 
high/low (eg. 220/210)—Deduct from spot price, 

tow/high leg. 210/220)—add to spot price- 


New York Financial Markets 

WALL STREET Closing Prices 


Dow Jones Indices 

IND 1,511.24 

TRANS 719.37 

UTILS 170.09 

NYSE COMP 118.14 

NASDAQ COMP 32569 

S-P100 INDEX 197.97 

S-P COMP 20435 

AMEX INDEX 241.57 

Statistics 


NYSE 

NASDAQ 


VOL 130,211,290 
VOL 107,549,200 


STOCKS UP 809 
STOCKS UP 796 


NYSE Highest Volume 

PHILIPS PE 
MERLYNCH 
ATT 
TEXACO 
EAST AIR 
EXXON 
BANKAMER 
TEX OIL G 
IBM 

DOWN 765 ' 

DOWN 1,155 


4505 


+0.1 

Eagle 1 

Poigat 0.1 
SchoeHerina 

8800 

7410 

8720 

7 

228 

130 

-1.2 

-0.6 

2951 

81 

_ 

Rogosin 

2770 

308 

-0.1 

2125 

1738 

_ • 

Urd»n 0.1 r 

11700 

68 

— 

1135 

188 

-1.3 

Is. Can Co. 1 

694 

4170 

-23 

4620 

10 

-13 

Zion Cables 

1880 

249 

-1.1 

5759 

16 

+40 

Pecker Steel 

3600 

— 

— 

2340 

125 

-2.1 

El bit 3 r 

404000 

4 

-03 

7485 

10 

+0.5 

Elron 

392000 

2 

- 


IDBDev.r 
Ellem 
Afikl 
Gabeiet 
Israel Corp. 1 
WoHsonlr 
Hapoaiim inv. 
Laumi Invest. 
Discount Invest 
Mizrahi invest 
Clal 10 
LandeooO.1 
frmaO.I 


PazOilExpL ’ 1 
J.03.L 

Abbreviations: 
s.o. setters only 
Im>. buyers only 


1137 

15341 

-04 

t Companies 


2740 

2415 

-13 

1770 

229 

+1.1 

608 

304 

-13 

1280 

— 

— 

3600 

329 

+43 

59900 

- 

- 

3880 

40 

- 

3645 

189 

— 

3746 

2640 

-1.1 

7800 

6 

— 

1860 

1689 

-5.1 

6560 

5 

— 

5700 

39 

+13 

tion 

10100 

103 

-3.8 

1325 

918 

- 


b bearer 
r registered 


,1JT' 


Histadrut to relate to *Tow- 
■’ earners, medium-earners, and high- 
earners,” not to self-employed 

wage earners. 

But the diambe** does not believe it 
- has won its war. “We won’t believe 
this untfl the Histadrut recognizes 
that we are workers Eke anyone dse— 

^ with one big difference. We employ 
ourselves, and thus we few a double 
danger: we can lose both our place of 
“ work and our employe** at the same 
time. And we don't have any antotna- 
tic social benefits as others have. * 


Israel Council FREE BUS TOUR FOfTVISfTORS 

Wg AND TOURISTS 

5jK3ijatfwith Tour Va’aieh WZO, Immigration and Absoption Dept 
Thursday, January 30 (&30 ajn.-5J0 pjn.) 
Departs Stieraton Jerusalem PtazaHotef * 

See Reborn Israel Heartland 
A One Day Tour of Judea and Samaria 

Visit Shilo-Bet El - Aleret -Halamish - NacNiel - 

Dolav-Nebr Samuel . j 

LirnBed space avanabte-Resayo Now. CaMY.L 02-225152/3,Tour Va’aleh j 
02-246522, orvisft Y.L office (Yeshumn Synagogue). Hoi lunch $5 (NIS 75) 
payable on registration. 




express 


VTTOptc <s_^£4L_^express k 

mashav > fi 

world-wide, door-to-door S 

courier services at reasonable priqssi S 

TeL 03-288957,03-203734/5, fax: 03-288957. 6 
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Comment 

WALL STREET STOCKS HIGHER IN LATE TRADING: The stock market was higher in active trading, with IBM pushing up the 
averages. 

• Traders said institutions were moving in to buy stocks that had been beaten down in this week's sol loft, which had been 
triggered by concerns over dropping energy prices. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average was up 11 points to 1514. Advances had a small lead over declines on volume of 
120370,000 shares. 

IBM, which fell 5 1 /*yesterday, was up 3 Va to 14714. 

Phillips Petroleum led the actives, off 14 to 11 Va. Merrill Lynch was off 2 V5 to 40%. 

ISRAELI STOCKS Traded in New York: 

NYSE and ASE 
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Alliance 0 1% 0 0 0 

Am Isr Pap 8% 8VSr B% 8% 58 
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User/nds 1114 11% 11% »1% 29 
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U.S. Money Rates 

Prime 9.50%; Broker 9.00%; NY Euros 3 months. 8Yie-* 7 /ie%; Fed Funds last 7'¥.e%. 

New York Foreign Exchange 
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YESTERDAY'S CLOSING 
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DMK 

2.4585700 

2.4465/75 

2.4475/85 


SFR 

2.0815/30 

2.0725/40 

2.0655/85 


STG 

1.391000 

1.3830/40 

13850/65 


YEN 

201.75/86 

201.85/95 

201.75/85 


CAN 

1.4042/47 
1.4032/37 
1.4055/60 


Comment 

STERLING NEAR LOWS IN NEW YORK: Starling traded in the lower end of the day's range. Saudi Oil Minister Zaki Yamani's 
forecast that crude oil could fall below $15 per barrel unless Opecand non-Op«mambareraach a^ufout pactomtiiiuad to 
weigh on the pound. The UK currency was particularly weak against the mark, trading at 3389 after hitting a record low of 3.371 
earlier. 

Overseas financial data - from Reuters exclusively to The Jerusalem Post 
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THE ISRAEL ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS REVIEW 1985 




The brad Economic and Business Review is the mostcomprehensive source 
ofeconomkramJcommerdal Wonriatkxiandanrfyslsofttie 
tsraefl economy available In Engfish. 

EdBted and pubibbed loin tiy by The Jeivsalem Post and The Israel Economist, 
the book supplies Information and In-depth analysis of economic developments 
and commercial and flnandaJ trends of the year. 

Introduction by Prot Zvl Sussman; Special feature essays Include analysis of 
the miBtaiy-industiiai complex, the economy of the^West Bank and Gaza and labor trends. 
Sectorial analyses cover both the industrial and service sectors In detail. 

These are foflewred by extensive data tables and ocher Informative 
. appendices which make the Review an Indtspenslble reference manual for 
| both tndividuaisand ofganlzadons with commerdai and Rnandal interests In Israel. 
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Plundering our pensioners 

THE ROUGHLY four hundred thousand old-age pensioners 
in Israel - certainly the vast majority of them - are up in arms. 

They protest what they view as an attempt at the legalized 
robbery, through the budget law for the next fiscal year, of their 
hard-won and long-held rights to at least subsistence living in 
retirement. A former ambassador is already calling on fellow 
pensioners to join a non-party list that will run in the Knesset 
election on a platform of justice for the people who have given 
their working years to their country. 

Finance Minister Yitzhak Moda’i, against whom the pen¬ 
sioners' wrath is mainly directed, is not likely to be greatly 
impressed by this electoral threat. 

The success of ad hoc pensioners' lists in the past at the polls 
has not been especially striking, and, in any case, Mr. Moda’i’s 
Liberal constituency does not include many who would scream 
with pain at a few percentage point reduction in National 
Insurance Institute allowances. While this is not true of all 
Likud voters, the main sufferer from a genuine political revolt 
by the increasingly expanding retired population would prob¬ 
ably be the Alignment. 

In the last election campaign the Alignment made extrava¬ 
gant promises to pensioners which some party bigwigs now 
dismiss sis “obviously” not meant to be honoured. One such 
promise involved the raising of the 35 per cent exemption from 
income tax on workplace pensions to 50 per cent. 

Old-age pensioners will doubtless concede that, no matter 
how cynically that promise may have been made, it cannot be 
honoured in the county’s present economic condition by a 
government in which the Alignment has no majority. In these 
conditions, they may owe the Alignment a debt of gratitude for 
merely preventing Mr. Moda’i from doing away with the 35 per 
cent exemption altogether in next year's budget. But it was the 
entire government that, eight months ago already, decided to 
count traditionally tax-free Nil allowances for the purpose of 
income tax in the case of working pensioners. 

It is the Knesset Finance Committee that has so far barred 
the enactment of this measure. And now it is for the committee 
to make up its mind about Mr. Moda’i's other pensioner- 
soaking measure - the reduction of old-age Nil allowances. 

The Treasury’s argument is that no sector of the population 
can be imm une to the imperative of belt-tightening under the 
economic recovery programme, and that, at. a time when 
workers’ wages are being eroded, pensioners, too, should make 
their contribution. 

Nothing would seem fairer, on the face of it. But the fact of 
the matter is that most every wage earner suffers a massive 
erosion of income immediately upon retirement. The max¬ 
imum workplace pension he can receive - unless he belongs to 
the select club of Very Important Persons - amounts, after 35 
years of labour, to 42 per cent of the last pay cheque (in theory it 
is 70 per cent, but of die basic pay only). 

The NH pittance with which the worker may supplement his 
income does not begin to cover the difference. Yet what the 
Moda’i budget proposes is that it should be cut by virtually 
halving the seniority increment — 2 per cent yearly after 10 
years of wprk - now assured retirees. That way the maximum 
Nil allowance would be down from 24 to 20 per cent of the 
average wage in the economy. 

It takes nothing less than unmitigated gall for the finance 
minister and his colleagues to come up with this sort of 
belt-tightening measure while rejecting any Idea of taxing stock 
market operations. If there is any fat in Nil old-age allowances 
that deserve to be trimmed, it would rather more readily be 
found attaching to that select club to which ministers them¬ 
selves - and their families - appear to belong. 

WEIZMAN SEES MUBARAK 


(Coatimied from Page One) 

Egypt would provide the transcript 
of the verdict in the trial of the Ras 
Burka assailant. 

Weizman's visit had the blessing 
of Vice Prime Minister Shamir and 
Defence Minister Rabin. 

Weizxnan took up an open invita¬ 
tion from Mubarak to visit Cairo. 
Their meeting was arranged during a 
telephone conversation is the mid¬ 
dle of last week and was approved by 
Shamir during a meeting with Weiz- 
raan last Thursday morning. 

Tamir, who was a member of 
Peres's entourage in Europe, Qew 
into Israel lace Saturday night, and 
he and Weizman boarded an Air 
Sinai plane for Cairo early yesterday 
morning. 

The visit was kept secret to pre¬ 
vent it being aborted by opposition 
from within the Likud, the sources 
said. Previous attempts by Weizman 


SHAMIR APPROVED 


(Continued from Page One) 
understand what the Egyptians now 
want. For a long time they have been 
insisting on arbitration on Taba. 
Now they have it. We’d all like to 
find out why they still won't improve 
relations." 

Other Likud sources complained 
bitterly that Shamir had kept the 
Weizman trip a secret from fellow 
Likud ministers and that Shamir had 
seen fit to “conspire with Weizman, 
rather than consult with fellow 
Likud members. There is altogether 
too little flow of information in the 
national unity government and all 
too much is done behind ministers* 


GENERAL STRIKE 


(Continued from Page One) 
the lack of interest and stubbornness 
displayed by the government regard¬ 
ing unemployment." 

The central committee meeting 
was disrupted for about two hours 
when several dozen shipyards work¬ 
ers burst into the committee cham¬ 
ber. locked die doors and refused to 
allow committee members to enter 


The American Consulate General, 
Jerusalem 

notifies the public that lately we are experiencing 
technical problems with the telephones in the Consulate 
General's Consular Section, 

We sincerely regret any inconveniences caused to the 
public. We hope that these difficulties will be rectified in 
the near future. 


THIS PAST YEAR has been wit¬ 
ness to an astounding development 
within Israel's religious community. 
Gone almost unnoticed, it is the 
chief rabbinate's loss of its near 
monopoly over religious affairs. 
While not as immediate a concern as 
the issue of the status of Ethiopian 
olim which, until recently, domin¬ 
ated the news, it is of far greater 
long-range import. Indeed, it may 
foreshadow the end of a system of 
centralized rabbinical control which 
has functioned for over two decades 
as the primary authority of religious 
life in die State of Israel. 

The present system, with its two 
chief rabbis and single chief rabbi¬ 
nical council presiding over a neatly 
structured system of local chief rab¬ 
binates and rabbinical councils, was 
inaugurated in 1921 at the beginning 
of the Mandatory period to replace 
the Turkish system. For most of the 
Ottoman years, the Hacham Bashi 
(as he was known to the Turks) or 
Rishon Lezion (as he was known to 
the Jews) was elected by the Va’ad 
HaEda HaSefardi (the council of the 
Sephardic Community) and con¬ 
firmed by (be Ottoman authorities. 
He presided over the local Jewish 
community, retaining halachic au¬ 
thority while the Va'ad HaEda 
handled civil affairs. 

Since the Rishon Lezion was a 
Sephardi, the Ashkenazim wbo 
came flooding into the country in the 
middle of the 19th century sought to 
remove themselves from his jurisdic¬ 
tion. After 1860, they were in¬ 
creasingly successful in securing at 
least partial exemption from his au¬ 
thority, in part because they main¬ 
tained foreign citizenship and were 
supported for political reasons by 
the European powers whose nation¬ 
als they nominally were. As a result, 
by the time of the British conquest in 
1917, the old system of Jewish self- 
government bad broken down, espe¬ 
cially inthe religious sphere, and 
both the British and Zionist author¬ 
ities felt compelled to replace it. 

In choosing the model they did, an 
official chief rabbinate and council, 
they not only gave Ashkenazim 
equal status, but they also followed 
the model developed several centur¬ 
ies earlier in the states north of the 
Alps to enable external rulers to 
impose more uniform controls on 
the Jewish communities within their 
borders. In other words, it was a 
foreign importation imposed on the 
Jews, who had never known such an 
authority structure. 

It was' the British, with die coop¬ 
eration of the Zionist movement 
dominated by Ashkenazim, who 
managed firmly to establish the chief 
rabbinate in Eretz Yisrael. This was 
a result of a convergence of interests 
among the British who wanted to 
impose some kind of order on Jewish 
religious life, the 21ionists who 
wanted the same under Zionist au- 


The imderminmg of 
the chief rabbinate 


spices, and the Ashkenazim in 
general who wanted at least formal 
equality with the Sephardim. 
Moreover, the appointment of 
Abraham Isaac Kook as the first 
Ashkenazi chief rabbi gave the in¬ 
stitution great status. Rav Kook's 
tolerant attitude toward the secular 
halutzim won him great support 
among non-religious Zionists, and 
the religious Zionists saw him as one 
of theirs. 

FROM THE FIRST, the ultra- 
Orthodox rejected the chief rabbin¬ 
ate and established their own rabbi¬ 
nical courts, either through the 
Moetzet Gedolei HaTora (Council of 
Tora Sages) of the Agudat Yisrael, 
which had been established outride 
Eretz Yisrael in 1912, or through the 
various beuei din (religious courts) to 
the right of the Aguda. But they 
represented a small and decreasing 
percentage of the total Jewish 
population in Eretz Yisrael in the 
interwar period. The official chief 
rabbinate soon came to command 
the loyalty of a large majority of 
religious Jews and the support of all 
the secular Jews under its jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The establishment of the state did 
not change things. The institutions 
of the chief rabbinate, chief rabbi¬ 
nical council' and local rabbinates 
were reestablished within the same 
framework under Israeli law. Re¬ 
latively few among the mass im¬ 
migration were ultra-Orthodox. and 
the others accepted the existing pat¬ 
terns of authority. By the time the 
dust bad settled after the mass im¬ 
migration. it was fair to conclude 
that 95 per cent of all Israeli Jews 
were within the framework of the 
chief rabbinate and its ancillary in¬ 
stitutions, with only the five per cent 
of the Jewish population that was 
ultra-Orthodox outride. Of the 95 
per cent, 20 per cent were religious 
Zionists and 75 per cent traditional¬ 
ists or secularists who simply 
accepted the authority of the chief 
rabbinate as part of the natural order 
of things. 

From the first, the chief rabbinate 
was dominated by Ashkenazim. 
That domination reached new 
heights after the death of Sephardi 
Chief Rabbi Ben Zion Hai Uziel in 
1953, the last of the old line Sephardi 


DANIEL ELAZAR 


religious leaders. Then the Ashke¬ 
nazi religious establishment came to 
play the derisive role in choosing 
which Sephardim would be elevated 
to the chief rabbinate and other key 
rabbinical positions. Nominally 
equal, the Sephardi religious lead¬ 
ership was fully dependent upon 
Ashkenazi politics to advance. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT of Shas 
(Sephardi Tora Guardians), a poli- 


.. .The official chief 
rabbinate is left with the 
allegiance of only about 
half of Israel’s Jews, and 
the proportion may be 
even less... 


deal party which emerged in 1984 
oat of the breakdown of Agudat 
Yisrael and the shattering of the 
National Religious Party, has frac¬ 
tured that status quo. One of the first 
acts of the new party was to establish 
the Moetzet Hahmei HaTora (Coun¬ 
cil of Tora Sages), a Sephardi coun¬ 
terpart to the Moetzet Gedolei 
HaTora, under the leadership of the 
former Rishon Lezion, Ovadia 
Yosef. Hah am Ovadia is recognized 
as one of the greatest halachic au¬ 
thorities in contemporary Israel, not 
only by ordinary Orthodox Jews but 
even by many of the ultra-Orthodox. 
Hence, when he was denied reelec¬ 
tion to the position of Sephardi chief 
rabbi, he threw his support behind 
Shas. 

This sent shock waves through the 
whole system. While we have no 
figures, there is no doubt that many 
Sephardim who are far from being 
Ultra-Orthodox look to Ovadia 
Yosef as their halachic authority 
because of his status and because the 
present Rishon Lezion, Mordechai 
Eliyahu, does not approach his sta¬ 
ture as a halachist in their eyes. 
Moreover, they view the official 
chief rabbinate - quite accurately - 
as Ashkenazi-dominated despite the 
formal parity. Thus, if only slightly 
more than half of the Sephardim 
recognize the Moetzet Hahmei 
HaTora as their halachic (though not 


necessarily political) authority in 
place of the chief rabbinical council, 
it would give the former approx¬ 
imately one-third of the Jews in 
Israel as its constituency. There is 
every reason to believe that the 
percentage is even higher than that. 

When the followers of the Moet¬ 
zet Gedolei HaTora, an increasing 
percentage in the Orthodox com¬ 
munity because of the movement to 
the right that is taking place, are 
added to that figure, the official chief 
rabbinate is left with the allegiance 
of only about half of Israel's Jews, 
and the proportion may be even less 
than that. Thus, willy-nilly, there is 
now a tripartite division of religious 
authority in Israel, not counting the 
rxltra-ultra-Orthodox batei din . 

This division is even sharper than 
these percentages indicate. Given 
the rightist and fundamentalist ten¬ 
dencies of our time, the Moetzet 
Gedolei HaTora has an influence 
beyond its actual adherents. So too, 
given the new assertiveness of the 
Sephardim and the fact that Ovadia 
Yosef is considered reasonably liber¬ 
al in many cases, the Moetzet 
Hahmei HaTora has a broader influ¬ 
ence than the percentages indicate. 
Today it is hard to think of the 
official chief rabbinate having any 
particular status, other than its legal 
status, in the mind sof many Israelis. 
Indeed, there has been a stir of 
activity in the National Religious 
Party to try and reestablish the base 
of support for the chief rabbinate in 
order to counter this trend. But the 
low profile of tiie present chief rab¬ 
bis in everything but the issue of the 
Jewishness of the Ethiopian Jews has 
not made that task easier. 

IRONICALLY, these changes had 
their origin in what was thought to be 
a liberal breakthrough expected to 
transform an increasingly conserva¬ 
tive chief rabbinate into a more 
flexible and open body. The election 
of Rabbis Shlomo Goren and Ovadia 
Yosef to the chief rabbinate in 1974 
was championed by many as repre¬ 
senting the introduction of more 
modem and liberal thinking into that 
institution. Instead, Rabbi Goren 
almost immediat ely embroiled it in 
controversy, first with his Sephardi 
counterpart in an effort to gain 


dominance on the chief rabbinical 
council, and then in .various ways 
with different parties. Recognizing 
that he hod antagonized so many 
people, as his first term came to an 
end he made his peace with Yosef 
and persuaded the government and 
the Knesset to automatically extend 
their terras for another five years 
without elections. The price of that 
suspension of the rules was that both 
chief rabbis agreed to a single ten:, 
year term with no possibility c» 
reelection. 

As the end of the ten years 
approached. Rabbi Goren began a 
major campaign to change the law 
once again, to allow the reelection of 
the incumbents. While he obtained 
tee backing of then prime minister 
Meoachem Begin, the Knesset re¬ 
belled, insisted on maintaining the 
law, and turned the two men out. By 
the end of the struggle, the chief 
rabbinate had lost whatever remain¬ 
ing dignity it possessed (some of 
which has been restored by the pre¬ 
sent incumbents who. if not highly 
visible, are not prone to public con¬ 
troversy either and have conducted 
themselves with considerable dignity 
in office). New antagonisms hat* 
been engendered within the reli¬ 
gious establishment, and the 
groundwork had been laid for the 
break which followed. 

The final irony is that, while most 
of the public attacks on the chief 
rabbinate have come from the reli¬ 
gious and political left, the break¬ 
down of its monopoly is a result of 
actions of the religious right. 

THE CHIEF RABBINATE does 
retain its legal status as the sole 
custodian of state-supported Juda¬ 
ism. That is no small matter. But. to 
the extent that a gap is growing 
between its official powers and its 
public support, it is entering into an 
increasingly untenable situation. Itj- 
fact, the new system emerging is 
more authentically Jewish than the 
present hierarchical system. 

What is emerging is a new author¬ 
itative balance in the religious camp 
which will affect all the Jews of Israel 
and, for that matter, the world. 
There are three significant compet¬ 
ing higher rabbinical authorities, 
each with substantial numbers of 
adherents here and in the Diaspora, 
with the official chief rabbinate for 
certain purposes the least important 
of the three. Under these circumst¬ 
ances it will be increasingly difficult 
for the Orthodox camp to restrain 
the spillover effects of pluralism. 
That is not to say that the state wilL- 
soon recognize non-Orthodox rab¬ 
bis, but it certainly does make the 
possibility more real in the long run. 

Daniel J. Elazar is president of the 
Jerusalem Centre for Public Affairs and 
Senator N.M. Patterson Professor of In¬ 
tergovernmental Relations at Bar Han 
University. 




THE‘JEWISH CHRONICLE’ 


to mediate between Peres and 
Mubarak brought the coalition gov¬ 
ernment close to crisis. 

The mistrust between Israel and 
Egypt has increased markedly in the 
past two weeks since the inner 
cabinet agreed to submit the Taba 
dispute to arbitration in return for a 
“normalization package." 

Asher WaUfish adds: 

Reporting at the weekly cabinet 
meeting yesterday about Peres's 
conversations in Europe, Shamir 
stressed that details would be avail¬ 
able only after the prime minister 
returns. 

Shamir said Peres bad got a prom¬ 
ise from the Netherlands prime 
minister to do aD in his power to 
effect a change in Soviet policy on 
Jewish emigration to Israel. He also 
got agreement in principle in The 
Hague for joint Netherlands-Israel 
economic cooperation, Shamir said. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir,-Your report of January lOon 
the Jewish Chronicle (London), 
emphasises its states as the “organ of 
British Jewry" and its “independ¬ 
ence" within the Jewish community. 
Many British Jews would disagree 
with these assertions. 

/ 

The suggestion that the Chronicle 
is read on average by four members 
of a family and has a combined 
readership of 200.000 is doubtful. In 
my experience, the Jewish Chronicle 
is read mainly by the older members 


of the community and therefore 
reaches less than half of British Jews. 

The assertion that the Chronicle is 
an independent newspaper is more 
significant, since it is in fact very 
much beholden to the British Jewish 
establishment. I am aware of at least 
three instances where scandals in¬ 
volving leading members of the com¬ 
munity (in their public rather than 
private capacities) were either 
ignored or carefully under-reported 
by the Chronicle. 

MARTIN HOFFMAN 

London. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - I was puzzled by the refer¬ 
ence to “the late Simone de 
Beauvoir” in the article on Claude 
Lenzmann’s film “Sboah," in the 
magazine of December 27, since I 
had seen no other mention of the 
“passing" of the famous writer. 


That she is indeed alive and well 
was confirmed by your report on the 
recent PEN Cbngress (January 39) 
that states: “Simone de Beauvoir 
was among the 24 women writers 
invited..." 

ROSALIE MORIAH 

Jerusalem. 


SUCCESSFUL PROTEST 

To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - It might interest your read¬ 
ers to know that the play by the late 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder, “The 
Garbage, The City and Death," the 
performance of which was prevented 
in Frankfurt by the demonstration of 
the members of the Jewish commun¬ 
ity, liberal circles and two Christian 
churches, was to be staged in Kassel. 

As a result of the vehement pro¬ 
test or the Association of Former 
Jewish Residents of Kassel, voiced 
by the chairman of that association, 
Ernst Freudenthal. in his letters to 
the Mayor of Kassel, the Prime 
Minister of the state of Hesse and 
other public figures, the Municipal¬ 
ity of Kassel has decided not to allow 
the performance of that play. The 
Association is affiliated to “Centra,” 
■the roof organization of 14 associa¬ 
tions of former Jewish residents of 
Germany. 

A. HOFFMANtv, 
Tel Aviv. Chairman of‘‘Centra’' 


FINANCIAL NEWS 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Congratulations on your 
new financial page. Keep up the 
good work! 

J. W. ZANGER 

Avihayil. 

Sir, - Congratulations on your 
new financial data layout. It makes 
quite a change from the layout that 
you supplied to your readers in the 
past. 

JOE GOODMAN 

Jerusalem. 

Sir, - Congratulations on your 
new service - for the first time in 
Israel - to help “keep businessmen 
and savers abreast of latest develop¬ 
ments in volatile world currency 
markets." 

On the other hand, you penalize 
investors in Israeli securities by cut¬ 
ting the listings of the Tel Aviv Stock 
market to “selected price quota¬ 
tions” only. Of some 40 “Textiles,’’ 


noire are listed in the drastic selec¬ 
tion, for example. 

Perhaps you will now consider 
those of your readers interested in 
the mutual funds, by far the greatest 
factor in the investment and savings 
market - (information available dai¬ 
ly in the Hebrew press) and list their 
statistics. 

And like the Hebrew press, 
perhaps also carry the daily situation 
of the free market dollar, just for our 
curiosity, of course. 

KEREN YASSAF 

Jerusalem. 

Sir, - As a subscriber to your 
excellent paper since 1933.1 lake the 
liberty to tell you that the new 
arrangement of financial data in no 
way meets the wishes of your local 
readers. 

I urge yon to go back to the former 
system of publication. 

HERNIA NN ELLERN 

Jerusalem. 


backs - especially and most often 
behind the backs of Ukud minis¬ 
ters.” 

Shamir, who addressed the Wizo 
International Convention here last 
night, touched on Israel's relations 
with Egypt, asserting that '‘when we 
deal with a neighbour that has been 
at war with us, it is also necessary 
that its cormnitment to peace with 
Israel should be dear cut and se¬ 
rious. 

“We have already seen that terri¬ 
tory in exchange for peace is not a 
workable formula," Shamir main¬ 
tained. “A sincere desire for peace 
must be shared by both sides. ’ 


or leave. The demonstrators were 
eventually persuaded to leave by a 
police detachment that was called to 
Hxstadrut headquarters. 

In Haifa more than 100 workers 
staged a seaborne demonstration at 
the port in the morning, crisscrossing 
the harbour in a tugboat and barge. 
They were escorted by a coastal 
police vessel. 
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TEL AVIV: main office: 112 
i Hayarfcon St., Tel: 03-203366. 03- . 
• 280671: JERUSALEM: Tel: 02- \ 
I 636183. 699093; NETANYA: Tel: \ 
f 053-34689; ASHKELON: Tel: 051- I 
22724,22284; ASHDOD: Tel: 055- | 
I 34177; HAIFA: Tel: 04-380639; | 
■ 04-388433; EILAT: Tel: 059-1 
, 74027, Telex: IL 341730; ATT: i 
1 ELDAN. - 


Business or pleasure, 
we give you more 
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FStfcjbt TcfrAviv / Cairo or «*• 

iwcfeadfa* tnms&r 
airport/ tetdCwo - 


Dollar rates for tourists. 

* Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 
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Galilee Tours 


J.J 


Daily nonstop Copenhagen - Bangkok 


DRIVE 

CAREFULLY 


ACap 

FOR TOURISTS; 

from $6 da? 

All cars new. Pick up and 
delivery tree. 

TAMIL Rent-e-Car- 8 Kikar 
Ha'atzma'ut, Matwiy m- Te L 
053-31831 (day) 053-25783 
(■right) 


Widebody afternoon non¬ 
stop flights with conve¬ 
nient connections to Hong- 
Kong, Taipei, Seoul, Sin¬ 
gapore, Tokyo, Australia* 
and other rriajor cities in 
the Far East. 

Whether you travel Tourist, 
Business or First Class, you 
stand to gain the fastest 


J/tS/ OThai 


and most relaxing shortcut 
between West and East. 
The superb service aboard 
SAS & THAI flights will 
help you smooth the ride. 
Business or pleasure, give 
us a cal! and we'll give you 
more. 

Full details at your travel 
agent. 

*5x weekly 



32 Ben Yehuda Road, Tel. 03-292233, Tel Aviv 



































